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CONSOLATORY LETTER FROM A HEATHEN, 
ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY DAUGHTER. 


The following is a translation of a consolatory 
letter of Plutarch, addressed to his wife after the 
death of their daughter. “As it appears,” says 
the translator, “to contain asummary of heathen 
consolation, and at the same time to exhibit some 
beautifnl traits of domestic life,” it may be grati- 
fying to many of our readers ; though they cannot 
fail to contrast the inadequacy of the solace it 
offers, with the sure hopes and the “ strong conso- 
lations” which the Christian parent enjoys, who 
believes in God and who believes also in Christ. 

The messenger whom you sent to acquaint 
me with the death of our litle daughter mis- 
took his road, I suppose; in his journey to 
Athens, and so missed of me. But upon my 
arrival at ‘T'anagra, | heard of her decease. 
I presume you have settled every thing with 
regard to her funeral; and, I hope, to your 
own satisfaction. But, (though I know you 
are very capable of ordering it yourself) yet 
if you have thought proper to defer it till you 
know my sentiments, as suyposing it might 
lessen your affliction, | must request you to 
conduct it with as little ceremony and super- 
stition as possible; though I must own, in- 
deed, that you have as little of this as any 
woman I know. Only let me advise you, 
love, in this case, both for my sake and your 
own, to preserve a proper steadiness and com- 
posure of mind, 

l’or my own part, I rate this loss in propor- 

ion to iis magnitude; but should I find that 
you are deeply affected with it, this would 
wound my heart more sensibly than the ca- 
lamity itself. And yet you know very well 
that Ll am not the product either of an oak 
or a rock; as I have shared equally with you 
in the education of many of our children ; 
and had a very tender regard for this girl, 
who, after four boys in succession, was the 
child of your wishes, which induced me to 
give her your name. But, besides the natu- 
ral paternal affection which is common to 
mankind, there was one peculiar property in 
her which made me love her above all the 
rest; and that was a disposition to make ev- 
ery one happy around her, without any mix- 
ture of frettulness, peevishness, or whining. 
lor she was of a most gentle and amiable tem- 
per; kind to every one that shewed the least 
kindness to her, and exceedingly desirous to 
gratify and oblige all. In this respect she 
both delighted me, and afforded the strongest 
tokens of a benevolent mind. 

But I see no reason, my dear, why these 
amiable qualities, which afforded us such 
pleasure whilst she was here, should disquiet 
gone. Besides, 1 am apprehensive lest by 
indulging too great concern for the loss of 
her we should deprive ourselves of those cir- 
cumstances, which would give us delight in 
the remembrance ; as Clymene wished to do, 
when she said, 

** [| hate the light and flexile bow ; 

‘© No martial sounds delight me now.” 
As if she was desirous to wipe out of her 
memory every trace of her son, because it 
served tu renew her grief; for we naturally 
flee from every thing that is painful to us. 
We ought therefore to act in such a manner 


that, as nothing was more pleasing to ds than | 
our dear babe whilst she was liviag, so the | 


remembrance of her may yield us more 
pleasure than pain; as it would be a disgrace 
not to let those arguments have a proper in- 
fluence upon us, which we have offered on 
such occasions. I have been informed in- 
deed that you have conducted yourself hith- 
erto with the utmost propriety ; that you have 
not indulged yourself in any immoderate ef- 
fusions of gricf, nor affected any signs of os- 
tentatious mourning in the dress or appear- 
ance of yourself or your servants; that you 
have not made any pompous preparation for 
her funeral; but, calling in a few friends, 


decency and decorum. 
4 * * 7 * + * 

Let me recommend to you further to reco}- 
Ject the time when we had not this daughter 
—when she was not born—that then we had 
no cause tocomplain of fortune. Join there- 
fore the present with the past, and supposé 
us to be in the former situation. For it will 
seem, my dear, as if we were discontented at 
her birth, if we think we were happier before 
than since. 


rather count them amongst our blessings; as 
during that time we experienced much plea- 
sure. I would not repute anything really 
good to be acalamity, because it is transient : 
nor seem unthankful with fortune, because 
her gifts are not so durable as we exnected. 
Certainly, to be content with the will of the 
gods, to think and speak reverently of them, 
not to complain of fortune but cheerfully to 
submit to her disposal, are productive of the 
happiest effects; and he who in these cases 
suffers not bis mind to dwell upon the com- 
forts he is deprived of, endeavors to dispel all 
gloomy ideas, and admit only sach as are 
pleasing and cheerful. If he cannot by these 
means utterly allav his sorrow, yet by thus 
tempering it with the contrary he will dimin- 
ish its force and malignity. For as a sweet 
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| the stooping form of its associate. 
_as that which is disunited in youth has a 
| prospect of 


Not that I wish to erase out of | 
our remembrance the two years that have | 
elapsed from her birth to her decease, but | 








odor is always grateful to the senses and the 
best remedy against offensive fumes, so the 
recollection of past blessings is a powerful 
relief in adversity to all who have a proper 
sense of the bounties of fortune. It is in- 
deed highly unreasonable to censure her deal- 
ings in such cascs; and it would be as ab- 
surd to blacken human life for a few cross 
accidents, as to throw aside a fair, well writ- 
ten book for the sake of a single blot. You 
have heard it often observed too, that the hap- 
piness of the departed depends upon the 
proper use of the understanding and a due 
composure of temper; and that they are no 
longer affected by the changes of fortune. 

But if we must be influenced by the opin- 
ions of the vuigar, yet do not jadge of their 
opinions by the wailing and tears of the wom- 
en who visit you, and who, from a foolish 
custom, have them ready at cominand, But 
rather consider how happy you are reputed 
by these very. persons; and how glad they 
would be to accept of your condition with all 
its circumstances, both as to children, house, 
family, and other conveniences. [or how 
shameful would it be for others to desire to 
be in your situation with all its disadvantages, 
and you yourself complaining and dissatisfied 
with it for the loss of one infant, and insensi- 
ble of and ungrateful for the others which 
are still preserved to you! By sucha con- 
duct you would reseinble those critics, who 
take pains to collect all the defective verses in 
Homer (which are but few,) and pass over 
so many others which are highly excellent. 
Or you wouls resemble those worldlings, who 
anxiously hoard up invaluable treasures which 
they do do not enjoy, anc yet indulge them- 
selves in the most piteous complaints upon 
the loss of the Jeast part of them. 

But perhaps you are concerned that the 
poor girl left the world without marriage or 
offspring ; when, on the contrary, you ought 
rather to rejoice that you have enjoyed both. 
For who would count these advantages great 
to those who are deprived of them, and small 
to those who have them in possession ? 

As for the child (who, without doubt, is in 
a state where she is no longer subject to 
pain,) she certainly does not require us to 
afflict ourselves on her account. For what 
injury has she received from us, if she suf- 
fers no disquietude? We feel no regret for 
the loss of things that have been of great im- 
portance, when we cease to need or desire 
them. But your daughter ‘Timoxena is be- 
reaved only of trifles, for she neither knew 
nor was capable of delighting in anything 
else. If therefore she had no perception of 
superior objects, how can she properly be 
said to be deprived of them ? 

Again, as to the opinion of those who en- 


. - | deavor to persuade the vulgar that the soul 
us when we discourse of them now she 1s | A. : roth: 5 ’ 
| when it is separated fron the body, is dis- 


| solved, and becomes utterly insensible either 


of pleasure or pain; to this, f am certain, 
you give no credit, both on account of the 
traditionary instructions which you have re- 
ceived from your ancestors, and the symbol- 
ical mysteries of Bacchus, with which we 
who are imitiated are well acquainted.— 
Therefore, as we are grounded in this princi- 
ple, that the soul is incorruptible and immor- 
tal, we may justly suppose that hers is in a 
condition something similar to that of young 
birds which have been caught alive by the 
fowler. Tor if it has been a long time deli- 
cately treated in the body, so that by its con- 
nection with worldly affairs it contracts a fa- 
miliarity with and a fondness for human life, 
it returns thither again, and after many gen- 


| erations re-enters the body a second time. 


It does not sink into a state of torpitude or 
nonexistence, but is closely connected with 
the corporeal affections, 1s nearly interested 
in worldly affairs, and ia the calamities which 
are incident to human nature. For old age 
ought not to be looked upon as an object of 
aversion so much on account of its wrinkles, 
its hoary hairs and its bodily infirmities, as 


that the soul is liable to be depraved by so 
have acted in this respect with a becoming 


long a connection with the body, and is apt 
to entertain too strong an attachment to its 


concerns; so that it contracts, as it were, 
W here- 


being more advantageously 
circumstanced, as being of a more gentle and 
tractable disposition, possessing a natural vi- 
vacity similar to fire; which, when it is hast- 
ily extinguished and rekindled, burns forth, 
and recovers its vigor immediately. For 
which reason it is best, 

** Early to yield our vital breath, 

* And soon o pass the gates of death,” 
before the soul has acquired too strong an in- 
clination to earthly things, and is too closely 
connected by affection to the body. 

The truth of this is still more evident from 
the ancient custom of this country. For its 
inhabitants, when their children die young, 
neither offer sacrifices, pay obits, nor perform 
ceremonies, as they do for others. The rea- 
son is, because cheldren, are in a great meas- 
ure, devoid of earthly affections. Neither do 


| their relations frequent their sepulchres, ex- 


pose their corpses to public view, nor place 
themselves near them. For our laws do not 
allow any appearance of mourning for those 
who die in their minority, as deeming it ir- 
religious; because we ought to believe, that 
they are passed into a happier situation. 
And as it is highly proper that we should pay 





a due submission to the law, let us even from’ 


a regard to outward decency behave ourselves 
accordingly. Such a conduct in this respect 
will always be justified by our maturest judg- 
ment. 


a 





COMPARATIVE INEFFICACY OF OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 


We copy a well-written article from the Prot- 
estant Episcopalian, a monthly work published at 
Philadelphia. We have omitted two sentences, 
in which the writer expresses views on the nature 
and death of Christ, which we cannot adopt. 
With this exception the article hay given us 
pleasure. ‘ 


‘Io many who reflect upon the subject, it 
cannot but appear in some degree wonderful, 
that so little success attended the personal ef- 
forts of our blessed Lord during his ministry. 
He preached with the wisdom of omniscience. 
He exemplified his doctrines by an immacu- 
Jate purity of life. And he authenticated and 
enforced his instructions by miracles of the 
most portentous kind. And yet at the period 
of his death the number of his avowed dis- 
ciples scarcely exceeded the extent of an or- 


inary gregation. When the apostles held | : ; 
Sinary Congreg E | ery in motion, by which the knowledge of sal- 


the meeting which resulted in the election 
and consecration of Matihias to the ‘‘ bishop- 
ric” of Judas, the historian tells us that the 
number of the names was one hundred and 
twenty. 


siahship of the despised son of Joseph, but it 


ledge and maintain his pretensions to that 
character. With the utmost truth does the 


beloved disciple state the melancholy fact, | 
p y ’ | ly that they were to be agents in this great 

came unto his own, but his own received | business. 
instructions, cautions, and promises; by as- 


This circumstance, the paucity of our | S¥fances of divine protection, and counsel, 


when he declared of the Redeemer, that “‘he 
him not.” 
Lord’s disciples, has been seized by the ene- 


his religion. ‘‘ Why,” they plausibly de- 


mand, “‘ why, if Christianity be true, if it be | 


indeed divine, did not its celestial founder at 
once enchain the hearts and attentions of his 
countrymen ? 
spake, how came it that his instructions were 
so ineffectual? Ifthe mighty works record- 


‘ 
ed in the gospel were actually performed, 


why were not the witnesses of them covinced 
and converted by their force ? Either Christ 
was divine or he was not. If you say he was 
not divine, then his pretensioge to that cuper- 
human character prove him to have been a 
deceiver of mankind. If he were divine, 
then how comes it that he did so little to 
propagate his religion? and how comes it 
that his disciples were able to accomplish in 
this work so much more than their master ?”’ 

Let us then see what answer can be given 
to this specious and favorite objection to the 
gospel. 1 admit, in the first place, the fact 
on which itis grounded. The fact is suf- 
ficiently implied in expostulation addressed to 
a large and promiscuous assemblage of the 
Jews, “ye will not come unto me that ye 
might have life.” Our Lord’s success in his 
ministry was extremely limited. 

My first observation on this objection is, 
that the very fact on which it rests supplies 
us with argument to prove the truth of our 
religion. Who has informed us that our di- 
vine Master’s labors were so unsuccessful ? 
His own disciples. If, as the opposers of 
Christianity must allow, the disciples were 
endued with sufficient acuteness and ingenu- 
ity to fabricate the gospel system and palm 
it on the world, they were certainly qualified 
to perceive that the statement of the fact, that 
Christ made but very few converts to his re- 
ligion, was calculated to hinder the propaga- 
tion of their deception among men. They 
must have foreseen the use, which would be 
made of the fact, to oppose their cause. How 
has it then occurred that these adepts in de- 
ception have put into their accounts of the 
origin of Christianity a fact so directly hos- 
tile to its propagation? If you say, they were 
not acute enough to see its bearing, you are 
answered by the suggestion already made, 
that men who were able to invent the gospel 
facts and system must have been qualified to 
see and to obviate such an objection as is 
here urged, and the explanation is, therefore, 
inconsistent with the character ascribed to 
them by the objector. If you say that they 
accidentally overlooked the bearing of the 
fact when they inserted it, I answer that the 
gospel history is full of similar instances of 
this forgetfulness. ‘The disciples mention 
their own slowness to believe, their own in- 
consistent conduct, their united abandon- 
ment of Christ in the hour of his greatest 
need. They have told us of the unbelief of 
Thomas, the denials of Peter, the apostacy of 
Judas. These are facts equally calculated to 
bring discredit on the gospel. Was it acci- 
dent, was it the want of forecast which in- 
troduced these also into their narratives ? 
They might possibly have overlooked the 
bearing of one or two of their statements ; or 
been obtuse enough not to have seen the 
force with which they are calculated to over- 
throw their fabrication of deceit. But it is 
wholly incompatible with their supposed 
acuteness to imagine them blinded to the op- 
eration of the multitude of facts, which they 
have stated, calculated to uproot their whole 








It is not probable that this compre- | ) Man Richy 
hended all who were persuaded of the Mes- | trusted to his chosen followers. Phus it is 
| said expressly, on an occasion when reference 


: _ was made to the comparative numbers of the 
must be understood as including a large ma- | I 


jority of such as were prepared to acknow- | 


If he spake as never man | .- : 
| imposture or deceit upon the failure of an 


undertaking in which he never actually en- 





imposture from its very basis. No. ‘The 


fact on which the objection to the gospel 
rests, and the innumerable others of the same 
description to be met with in the gospels, are 
at once proofs of the candor and sincerity of 
the christian writers, and the result of the 
majesty of truth, and instead of bearing tes- 
timony against the christian cause, afford no 
feeble argument in its behalf. 

It may be said, however, that we are 
bound to meet this objection, not by shifting 
the argument against the objector, but by 
meeting it fairly, and accounting for the com- 
parative ineflicacy of our Lord’s ministry. 
This then I shall attempt to do, and in ex- 
planation of that fact, | remark :-— 

1. That the special object of our Lord’s in- 
carnation did not lead to great personal ef- 
forts to convert men, nor require that he 
should be su eminently successful in such a 
work. * * * Jt was necessary that he 
should submit to the preparatory degrada- 
tions which his office demanded, prepare the 
means of disseminating among men the 
knowledge of the salvation which he was 
about to purchase for them, and then lay 
down his life a sacrifice for sin. ‘These ob- 
jects he accomplished. He put the machin- 


vation was to be disseminated through the 
world. And it does not appear fronr the gos- 
pels that he ever sought to make disciples to 
any great extent. ‘his was a work to be en- 


disciples of Christ and of John the Baptist, 
that ‘‘ Jesus did not baptize, but his disci- 
ples.’ Both before and after his resurrection, 
our Lord indicated to his apostles particular- 


He prepared their minds for it by 


and guidance. Under these circumstances, 


mies of our faith as a ground of objection to | when the object of his incarnation did not 


_ require it, and when his ministry was spent 


in furnishing instructions to his own appoint- 
ed agents for the work, it is not fair to 


_ ascribe want of success to labors which were 


never put forth, or to ground the charge of 


gaged? 

2. It should be further recollected, that the 
miracles of Christ, stupendous as they were, 
were not accompanied by any necessary 
power to produce irresistible conviction and 
conversion upon the mitds of spectators. 
Had this been so, there would indeed have 
been infinitely more converts, but at the ex- 
pense of their free agency. A miracle might 
produce instantaneous conviction of Christ’s 
Messiahship on our minds ; it was not so with 
the Jew. He had some previous questions to 
settle. He had to see whether these were 
the miracles which the expected Messiah was 
to perform, and with his prejudices set in the 
false train of secular distinctions and nation- 
al deliverance, he was in no frame to yield to 
the influence which the mighty works of 
Christ were calculated to exert on unbiassed 
ininds. Miracles too, were in those days, 
ascribed to the agency of devils, and the pre- 
valence of such ap opinion would, of course, 
weaken the effects which our Lord’s miracles 
might have otherwise produced. 


3. But again, in contrasting the success of 
Christ and his apostles, we must also recol- 
lect the advantages which the apostles had, 
in being able to appeal to arguments and facts 
which, as they grew out of Christ’s death, did 
not, of course, exist before it. They had the 
power of working miracles, but they had also 
something beyond it, they could appeal to 
Christ’s resurrection, to the events of the day 
of Pentecost, to the gifts of tongues, and to 
the continuance of miraculous powers then 
prevalent. ‘l‘hese were grounds, which made 
a direct appeal to the minds of those whom 
they addressed, especially when arged, as 
they were unceasingly by the apostles, as mo- 
tives or reasons for repentance and conver- 
sion. 

4. But after all, we may say that the suc- 
cess of the apostles was the success of Christ. 
To him and to him alone they attribute the 
glory of all their works and all their victories 
over the pride and prejudices of men. He 
empowered them. He taught them. He 
guided them. He sustained them. This 
they uniformly allege. It is, therefore, whol- 
ly unfair to put the efficacy of apostolic la- 
bors into the scale, as if they were distinct 
from those of Christ, when in fact they are 
founded on his will, authority and power, 
and without him never could have existed, or 
met with the slightest success. 

Upon the whole, then, the objection to 
Christianity founded on the paucity of our 
Lord’s disciples may be met in two ways ; 
first, indirectly, by urging that the very ac- 
knowledgement of the fact is evidence of the 
honesty and candor of the gospel record ; and 
secondly, by the direct reply, that it was not 
the object of Christ to make disciples, but to 
die for sinners, and to select and qualify and 
appoint the agents by whom the specific un- 
dertaking of converting men was to be ac- 
complished, agents whose success, as it flow- 
ed from him, must reflect, therefore, upon 
him all the glory and honor which it may de- 
serve. 





(For the Christian Register.] 
SLAVERY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Me Eprror,—In a former communication I 
endeavored to show that the language, frequently 
employed among us, and the measures recom- 
mended in relation to the subject of slavery, were 
unjust to our fellow citizens of the Southern 
States. It may be that many differed from me on 
this subject; but should my opinion as thus far 
expressed be proved incorrect, it by no means fol- 
lows that the measures and language in question 
are judicious, or worthy of general favor. It is 
my aim at present to prove that they are objec- 
tionable on the score of policy ;—that, irritating as 
they are to the southern people, they are more 
likely to retard than to advance the cause of im- 
provement in the condition of the black population. 
On this subject, no change of importance can 
take place, but by the agency of the slaves or 
of their masters. Of the proceedings of the form- 
er, we have seen enough in the Southampton in- 
surrection, and I am not writing for that class of 
philanthropists, who would rejoice to see such 
scenes of blood renewed throughout the Southern 
States,—who would join the triumphant song of 
freedom, as it burst from those whose hands were 
stained with the blood of women and children. 
No change then, such as we could for a moment 
wish to effect, can be produced without the agen- 
cy of the slaveholders. Congress has no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, and should that exalted body 
attempt to deprive the southern people of what 
they regard (whether right or wrong) as their | 
property, civil war would inevitably follow.—~ 
Whether Congress are likely at present to adopt 
such a measure, it needs no great share of politic- 
al wisdom to determine. Alter the Constitution 
as you please, place the subject in what light you 
will, nothing can be done of consequence to rem- 
edy the great evil of slavery, but by the concur- 
rence of the southern people. 

Now, in the name of common sense, is it advis- 
able, at the moment of undertaking an arduous 
task, to provoke the enmity of those on whom 
success must depend? Yet this is the direct ten- 
dency of the measures and language which I op- - 
pose. Those who have the lowest opinion of 
the southern character allow that is not deficient 
in warmth. We are apt to think that of this there 
is rather a superabundance. We all know too, 
that on no subject is it so liable to be excited, as 
on this of slavery. The very proposition, by a 
northern man, of any measures having this subject 
in view, would be sufficient to kindle a feeling 
among the southern people, as at an invasion of 
their rights. I do not say that the fear of such a 
feeling should restrain us from the expression of 
our sentiments; but the jealousy on their part 
should be met on ours with a spirit of calmness, 
not of violence. We should, if we would effect 
anything, show to the people of the South, that 
we wish to act, not as their enemies, but as their 
friends ;—that, lamenting as we do the evils of 
slavery, we perceive and acknowledge the pecu- 
liar circumstances which confine their exertions 
for its abolition. If we fly off trom the calm, 
practical discussion of the subject, and arraign 
them of tyranny, and every other crime of which 
they either are or are not guilty, we are far more 
likely to offend than to conciliate. 

On the very worst supposition which can be 
formed, there must be some few planters at the 
South, who are humane themselves, and who sin- 
cerely regret the existence of slavery. That 
there are many such, every one who has resided 
in the Southern States can bear witness. It is 
through these men, if at all, that the evil is to be 
arrested. ‘Their number must be increased, their 
efforts concentrated and encouraged. And how 
are our exertions suited to accomplish these ob- 
jects? Imagine yourself in the situation of one 
of these men, and you may judge. You are sur- 
rounded by slaves, whom you have inherited from 
your fathers. You would willingly give them 
their liberty, even at a pecuniary loss of no small 
amount, but you are far from certain that their 
condition, surrounded as they are by a slave pop- 
ulation, would be improved by the change; 
while it would render the servants of your 
neighbors discontented and prone to insurrec- 
tion, thus placing many lives in danger.— 
You would willingly learn some way ia which 
you might improve their condition without injury 
to yourself or others. Meantime you are kind to 
them; you attend to their comfort and recovery 
in sickness, and have always a cheerful word for 
them in their labors. They return your kindness 
with affection. You feel personally acquitted of 
all guilt in relation to them; but you look anxious- 
ly round on your country, and see with grief its 
present condition and its prospects for the future. 
You behold with admiration the flourishing states 
of the North, free from the curse which has been 
entailed on you. With these views, you opena 
northern paper, or enter into conversation with a 
traveller from New England. You find that here 
your conduct is represented as cruel and selfish, 
and your heart as void of every feeling which dis- 
tinguishes the civilized Christian. Do you retain, 
for their own sakes no Jess than yours, the slaves 
whom you possess by inheritance, and whose an- 
cestors, generations since, had been removed 
from Africa? You are branded asa receiver of 
stolen goods. Do you exercise over them the 
mildest and most parental government? It mat~- 
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ters not; you must bear, in common with all 
around you, whether guilty or innocent, the op- 
probrium of tyranny; and you are led to regard 
it as the general impression at the North, that 
your slaves are beaten and starved, without mer- 
cy and without end. 

Let any man of feeling imagine himself thus 
insulted; then think whether he would be much 
inclined to bow to the opinion of his unjust cen- 
surers, to relinquish his property, and the fortune 
of his children, at their demand, or to follow their 
judgment in providing for the welfare of his de- 
pendents. 

So long as a compulsory tone is assumed here, 
so long will the tone of defiance be maintained 
there: every effort we make to force the subject 
of emancipation, whether by directing public 
opinion, by measures of non-intercourse, or at the 
point of the bayonet, will be met by a steady re- 
solve that emancipation shall not take place; as 
the fury of the North wind, in the fable, only 
forced the traveller to fold his cloak more closely 
about him; but when the tone of ‘conciliation is 
assumed, when the New England man joins his 
brother of the South, in Jamenting the evil, and 
in a free interchange of opinion on the subject of 
its removal, then will he find the southern people 
willing to go hand in hand with him; willing to 
pursue whatever measures an enlightened human- 
ity may dictate. 

It is an assertion often made, but never yet 
proved, that the southern people are too prejudic- 
ed to listen to fair argument on the subject. When 
have they yet rejected fair arguments, presented 
to them in aconciliatory manner? When, except 
in the instance of the Colonization Society, have 
such arguments been offered to their attention ? 
It is the conviction, I believe, of many, as it is my 
own, founded on observation at the South, that 
one of the chief obstacles to improvement in the con- 
dition of the slaves is the jealousy of northern inter- 
ference, resulting from unguarded language on the 
subject here. 

How much more forcibly does this subject pre- 
sent itself, when we reflect that such language, 
were it not for our remoteness, would actually en- 
danger the lives of the southern people. Look at 
the slave-holding States at the present moment. 
The citizens are listening for the alarm of insur- 
rection; the cities are guarded at night, as ina 
time of war, and every reflecting man south 
of Pennsylvania feels that the blow may soon fall 
on him, or those dearer to him than life. A voice 
is heard from the North. Is it a voice of sympa- 
thy, such as they might expect from fellow citi- 
zens? No! It is one of animation to their ene- 
mies; of lamentation, not tor the slaughtered 
mother and children, but for their murderer, when 
he meets the doom of blood for blood. If the 
slaves at the South are not kindled to insurrec- 
tion, it is not for want of inflammatory language 
here, but because that language is too feeble to 
reach them. And does the friend of emancipa- 
tion expect the southern planter to adopt his 
views, at the very moment when that planter’s life 
is well nigh placed in jeopardy by the heedless 
manner in which those views have been advo- 
cated ? 

There is another point in which the language 
and measures I oj pose, are impolitic and danger- 
ous. The divisions between the North and South 
are already far too great, to allow anything to be 
added tu them with safety to our union. On one 
momentous question, involving the great commer- 
cial, agricultural, and manufacturing interests, a 
total difference of opinion seems to have arisen. 
Shall we add to the causes of disunion? Shall 

we aid to overthrow the noble fabric which our 
fathers raised? If so, let us undertake, as blind- 
ly as may be possible, the cause of southern eman- 
cipation. We sliall not benefit the slaves; but 
we may, by redoubled efforts, excite them to in- 
surrection, and the blood of the innocent and the 
guilty, blended indistingulshably, will flow in tor- 
rents ; while severed forever by mutual ill-usage, 
the northern and southern divisions of our coun- 
try shall vie in hatred towards each other, till the 
star of our country’s glory shall set in blood, and 
with it sink the last hope of suffering human na- 
ture. 

It is possible that in these remarks, I may have 
been thought to speak of that as the general feel- 
ing at the North, which is, in fact, confined to a 
small party. Such is not my intention. The 
right view of the subject is, I am persuaded, ex- 
tensively adopted here; but it seldom appears in 
discussion. ‘Those who entertain it, from a fear 
of doing harm by any allusion to the subject of 
slavery, avoid it altogether, and thus the advo- 
cates of extreme measures appear in the eyes of 
strangers, as the only representatives of New En- 
gland feeling. AsHMUN. 





[ For the Christian Register. ] 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DOCTRINE OF TOTAL 
DEPRAVITY. 


Mr Epirorn,—We learn from Sabbath school 
books published by those who call themselves 
“the Orthodox,” that one of the first doctrines in- 
stilled into the youthful mind, by that class of 
Christians, in their course of religious instruction, 
is that of total depravity, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of a new heart. According to these books, 
intants, as soon as they can lisp, are taught to say 
that they have a wicked heart, and to pray to God 
to give them a new heart. All this is very well if 
the doctrine be true. If it be true, that we come 
ijuto the world with a depraved heart, and that we 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven until this 
wicked heart has been changed, the attainment of 
this moral change is the first and chief concern of 
every human soul. And if this change can be 
wrought only by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and this influence is to be obtained through the 
instrumentality of prayer, then surely, the very 
first prayer that we teach our children to utter 
should be, “ Lord, give me a new heart.” And 
that religious teacher who is not continually 
warning his hearers of the awful condition they 


are in by nature, and urging upon them the neces- 
sity of praying without ceasing for this change of 
heart until it is wrought in them, must be igno- 
rant of one of the most important doctrines of the 
gospel, or criminally negligent in his duty. What 
then must we think of Jesus of Nazareth? Was 
he, to whom it was justly said, “Thou art a teach- 
er come from God;” “thou hast the words of 
eternal life ;’ and “ who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost ;” was he ignorant of a doc- 
trine, the knowledge of which is essential to our 
salvation? Was he, of whom a voice from heav- 
en said, “This is my beloved Son, hear ye him,” 
unfaithful 2 Did he neglect to teach his disciples 
the first step towards their salvation, without 
which they could accomplish nothing towards ob- 
taining eternal life? Did he in a single instance, 
in all his public instruction, teach the doctrine of 
innate depravity and the necessity of a change of 
heart before any actual transgression can have 
been committed ? It is true, that, in a private in- 
terview, he said to Nicodemus, “Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
And this text seems to be the great bulwark of 
those, who wonld defend and maintain the doc- 
trine of innate depravity, and the universal neces- 
sity of a change of heart. But how they infer 
from the metaphorical language of our Saviour, 
that he meant te teach Nicodemus the necessity 
of a moral change, I know not. Certainly not 
from analogy. For the nature of the child under- 
goes no change by being born. It undergoes a 
change in its cendition; but both its moral and 
physical nature remains unaltered. But if he did 
mean to teach, that all men must experience a 
moral change before they can enter the kingdom 
of heaven, how did it happen, that he never taught 
the same doctrine in the whole course of his pub- 
lic instruction? What would the Orthodox think 
of the fidelity of that minister of the gospel, who 
should suggest the doctrine of depravity but once 
in his whole ministry, and then not in his public 
preaching, but in private conversatiin with a 
single individual, and even then not state it ex- 
plicitly, but leave it to be inferred from an am- 
biguous expression, which might imply a moral 
change? And what then do they think of the 
fidelity of Jesus of Nazareth? who has declared 
himself to be “the way, and the truth, and the 
life ?”” snd who also said, “I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life ?” 

What would the Orthodox think of the fidelity 
of that minister or the soundness of his faith, who 
should neglect to pray for a change of heart; to 
be delivered out of that deplorable state of moral 
depravity, in which we were born, and out of 
which we must escape or be forever lost? What 
would they think of that minister who should ne- 
glect to teach his people so to pray ? who should 
prescribe to them a form of prayer, which con- 
tained no allusion to our being born children of 
wrath, no petition fora change of heart? And 
what do they think of Jesus, who gave his disci- 
ples a form of prayer, with the injunction, “ after 
this manner pray ye,” which contains no allusion 
to a state of innate depravity; no petition for a 
change of heart? Our divine Master has taught 
us to say, “ Lead us not into temptation,” as if our 
danger was from without, and not from a heart 
naturally depraved. But if we come into the 
world possessed of hearts naturally depraved, 
what wou'd have been more reasonable, what 
would have been more natural, than that he 
should teach us to pray for a change of heart? 
But as he did not, is not the inference plain that 
he did not believe in the doctrine of total de- 
pravity ? C.—S. 
[For the Christian Register. ] 


CHURCHES IN HOLLAND TWO HUNDRED 
AGO. 


YEARS 


Mr Eprror,—l send an extract from Goy. 
Bradford’s manuscript treatise on the church, 
never published, and now in the hands of one of 
his descendants. It refers to the churches in 
Holland. The manuscript is written in a plain 
hand, and consists of about 200 pages, 12mo. It 
states the arguments for leaving the Church of 
Rome, the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland. 


Not more than the tenth part, in the Low Coun- 
tries, are church members. They compel none, 
and admit such only as freely offer themselves ; 
and such are examined of their faith and knowl- 
edge by the consistory, and then make a brief 
confession in public. And though their city as- 
semblies are very great, so that they cannot well 
know all their members, yet when they come to 
the Lord’s table they receive a token of the con- 
sistory or elders, which they present when they 
come to partake, by which they are known to b> 
members. Their meetings are in great temples 
or churches, in the cities, like the bigger sort of 
those in England ; and if there be two, or three, 
or four ina city, the people assembled in them 
are accounted but one church. And if there be 
but three, four, or more teaching elders or preach- 
ers, they teach to them all in common as one 
flock ; and so shift places by turns, by agreement ; 
at one place one day, and at another the next; in 
the forenoon here, and afternoon there ; and some- 
times the people shift their quarters, as they affect 
the preachers. Their ruling elders are chosen 
only for three years. Their deacons also are for 
three years only. Though their city churches 
are great, those in country villages are small ; 
and besides the elders, you will many times see 
but a few members and of small appearance. 
The reason is, the old inhabitants are mostly pa- 
pists, or have little religion. They baptize all the 
childien which are brought to them, without ex- 
ception ; be they members or not members ; their 

arents better or worse, good or bad. The min- 
isters marry such as desire it and come to them, in 
the congregation. For marrying and baptizing, 
they have short forms. But they are not strictly 
tied to them; they are for the direction and use 
of the weaker sort. Their public and solemn 
worship is prayer, reading a portion of Scripture, 
preaching, singing psalms and administering the 
sacraments. ‘I'heir dead are buried with decen- 
cy and gravity, but without reading, prayer, or 
singing ; being attended by the friends of the de- 
ceased and their neighbors to the grave in a 
comely sort. 


Their ministers go in grave and decent appar- 


country have less, yet none do exceed. 


of popish ornaments. Their support is not by 
tithes, but by honest and competent stipend; and 
that according to their eminence in gifts and 


place—those in the city have more, they in the 
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ORTHODOX EXPLANATIONS OF ORTHODOX 
DOCTRINES. 


We are sometimes disposed to think that 
the attacks of Liberal Christians on the doc- 
trines of Orthodoxy might as well be spared, 
as any attempts to scatter the darkness of 
night by hastening the sun’s rising. Only a 
little patience is needed, and what we con- 
sider the shadows of the night will have dis- 
appeared in the brightness of the morning. 
We have often called the attention of our 
readers to the desertion of Orthodox doc- 
trines, the liberal interpretation of texts sup- 
posed to be favorable to Orthodox opinions, 
and the defence of what we deem soundeand 
scriptural views, in the very bosom of Ortho- 
doxy itself. We must confess our surprise to 
see sermon after sermon, tract after tract, 
newspaper, magazine and review, coming 
out boldly and expressly disClaiming opinions 
and sentiments, which we and our friends 
have been called heretics for daring to call 
in question, giving the same views of disput- 
ed passages in Scripture that are presented 
by liberal commentators, and appealing to 
those principles of reason and common 
sense, for respecting which in our deligious 
inquiries we have been deemed as bad as 
infidels. The ‘Christian Spectator,’ which 
we suppose is the representative of Connec- 
ticut Orthodoxy, has a good deal of this. We 
have often fallen most unexpectedly on views 
quite in accordance with our own, in that 
work. There is a softening down of the 
harsh features of Calvinism, bright glimpses 
of a pure and found theology, which, if noth- 
ing more, are good omens in a good cause. ° 
The very last number, at some length and 
with considerable ability, advocates and ap- 
plies the following principle. ‘* The ulti- 
mate appeals on questions of scripture doc- 
trine, must be made to the bar of common 
sense.” This principle is thus applied to the 
ancient Orthodox doctrine, that we are one 
with Adam and guilty of his sin. 


It is common sense which cannot bear the mon- 
strous conception of our having once existed all 
together in Adam. It is common sense which re- 
jects the equally erroneous notion that by a cove- 
nant to which we never gave our assent, he be- 
came our moral representative ; and that by such a 
oneness, we are made truly responsible, and are 
literally punished for his acts. If you would satis- 
fy yourself on this point, propose it to any com- 
inon man, who has never before heard of it; ex- 
plain it at large ; and as you proceed to tell him 
how it has been attempted to illustrate it, by sup- 
posing all mankind to be living in the time of 
Adam, and “ somehow or other, to be growing out 
of him,” or to become deserving of death by mere 
representation; mark his look of pity, or sneer of 
contempt, at such statements. And these are the 
men ty try such doctrines. They judge impartial- 
ly. They have no system to defend, for which 
they are willing to sacrifice everything that saves 
them from the character of idiots. * * * Itis 
a universal decision of the common sense of man- 
kind, the holders of the theory in question not ex- 
cepted, that every man constitutes, in himself, an 
independent being, and by an unavoidable conse- 
quence, that he could never have been one with 
Adam. For how is it possible that a being, now 
confessedly distinct from others, and that too in 
his very nature, should ever have been one with 
another? He must change his nature, and be- 
come a different being, to be capable of such a 
union. If we ever were one with Adam, then, we 
were not the beings we are now. Our constitu- 
tion must have been entirely different, to have 
rendered such a connexion possible or conceiva- 
ble. Common sense then does decide, fully and 
unequivocally, that we, such beings as we now are, 
never were, and never could be, one with Adam. 


Again, the Christian Spectator applies 
common sense to making way with the doc- 
trine, which we learned in our childhood and 
have opposed ever since, that man has a sin- 
ful nature. The Catechism and almost eve- 
ry Orthodox creed in Christendom to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, the Spectator de- 
clares, 


We have the highest authority for making 
common sense a judge in this matter; and let 
those who object, remember that they are object- 
ing to the plain decisions of the bible. What 
then is the dictate of common sense as to the doc- 
trine of physical depravity? We find # in the 
practical conviction of all mankind. Whatever 
men’s philesophy may be, there is but one feeling 
on this subject all round the globe. There is not 
a man living, who does not practically believe that 
all sin is voluntary. Whatever his speculative 
faith may be, this is his real view of the subject 
Deny as he may in theory, that all sin is choice, 
he admits it in practice. He acts on the supposi- 
tion that nothing else is, or can be sin, or sinful. 
The proof of this is, that he never actually feels 
remorse of conscience for anything except a 
wrong choice or purpose. He may pretend that 
he blames himself for a sinful nature, with which 
he was created ; but it is impossible in the nature 
of things, that he should, on that account, experi- 
ence real self-reproach. Does he, or can he, con- 
sider it his fault, that he happened to be made 
just ashe was? Had he been born with one 
limb shorter than its fellow, would he have count- 
ed himself to blame for it? Isit the fault of a 
chair because it was not made atable? Just as 
much as it is our fault that we have a sinful na- 
ture, if such be the fact. Take any sinner when 
convinced of the error of his ways, and is it the 
aggravation of his distress, or any part of it, that 
God made him with such a sinful nature? Js it 
not his own free choice or preference of eyijl 
courses, for which he condemns himself? Does 
conscience, indeed, or is it possible that it should, 





rel, and so minister without retaining any relics 








ever take cognizance of any thing in us that is 


not voluntary? If not, then it is the practical be- 
lief of mankind, that there can be no sin, or ‘sin- 
fulness, except wrong: voluntary action. This 
then is the decision of common sense. 


Some passages in the Bible are thus ex- 


plaine d. 

Ps, ii. 5. “I was shapen in iniquity,” &c. This 

language, we must remember, is not to be “ cu to 
the quick.” We are not to “press every word to 
the utmost it will bear,” but to interpret it, as well 
as other passages, in accordance with the plain dic- 
tates of common sense. According to these dic- 
tates, David, in the embryo state, could not have 
been literally fashioned or conceived im sin, as & 
state in which he then was, or a character which 
he then possessed, unless he was at the time an In- 
telligent, voluntary being. If he was not such a 
being prior to his birth, then he was rot a sinner, 
nor sinful in any sense, before that period; and 
this language, coming ,from the pen of inspiration, 
cannot mean that he was. Do you ask, then, what 
does it mean? We suppose it to mean that he de- 
rived from his parents strong propensities to for- 
bidden good; in gratifying which, at a very early 
period, he became a sinner. The passage admits 
of this interpretation, and it is in accordance with 
what we know to be true respecting the nature of 
sin, and the original constitution of the mind. But 
to decide the question once forall. If the pas- 
sage teaches native or physical depravity at all, it 
also teaches that it commences before birth. But 
elsewhere we find it said, “they go astray as soon 
as they be born.” Ps, lvili. 3. Two different pe- 
riods, then, are assigned for the commencement of 
depravity. Which is the true one, if either; or 
how shall these passages be reconciled at all, ex- 
cept by departing from the literal interpretation of 
at least one of them ? 
We shall next examine the passage just quoted, 
Ps. lviii. 3. This has been considered as proving, 
first, the fact of infantine depravity, and secondly, 
that it is nalive, since infants cannot be supposed 
to commit actual sin. The words, the terms, em- 
ployed in this passage, do indeed appear very ex- 
plicit ; that is, it is perfectly clear what they mean 
if literally understood. But because the literal 
meaning is obvious, is that therefore the real 
meaning? If it is, then Christ is a true and pro- 
per vine, having branches, and bearing grapes; 
for he says expressly, “I am the vine; ye are the 
branches :” these words are just as explicit as 
“from the womb,” and “as svon as they be born.” 
He who maintains the doctrine of innate or physi- 
cal depravity from the passage before us, must 
also yield to the catholic the doctrine of the real 
presence. “Do you not strenuously insist,” the 
catholic might ask, “that the phrase ‘as soon as 
they be born,’ refers to the precise instant of birth, 
and that too, simply because such is the literal 
import of the language? And do you not believe 
thus, notwithstanding the decision of common 
sense to the contrary ? Have you one rule of in- 
terpretation for one passage, and another for 
another? Nay, be consistent, and if you make 
men, literally, sinners from the womb, then believe 
that Christ literally gave, and still gives his body 
and blood to his disciples at his supper.” 

But it the literal meaning is not the real one, 
what is the true one? We answer, this, that men 
are sinners at a very early period. This only ac- 
cords with common sense. It is cutting the pas- 
sage to the quick, to make it mean that infants are 
sinners, or sinful, at the very first moment they 
breathe. Common sense, and the Bible likewise, 
do both most unequivocally decide that man is not 
a sinner, till he becomes a moral agent. Infants, 
then, unless they are moral agents, are not sinners ; 
nor does the passage before us teach that they 
are. The language is that of popular usage, and 
is to be interpeted as such ; not on the supposition 
that a philosopher or mathematician wrote it. In 
that case, there would be at least an appearance 
of propriety in interpreting every word strictly to 
the letter, let it make what sense it might. In 
short, the phrases, “ from the womb,” “as soon as 
they be born,” and “from the youth,” seem to 
mean just what we, in common usage, express by 
the phrase, “ from the very cradle,” i. e. at a very 
early—an indefinitely ondly period. 


We are not disposed to add anything of 
our own to the above reasoning, but would 
only inquire, why such views are considered 
syuund and orthodox when expressed in a 
Calvinistic publication, and are cried out 
against as pernicious when urged by Uni- 
tarians ? 





EXPLANATION. 


In the Register of the 10th inst. it was 
stated in a communication signed N. M. that 
in a village in Rockingham county, N. H. 
after ‘ four days meetings’ had been held by 
the Orthodox Congregationalists and the 
Calvinistic Baptists, ‘‘a two days meeting 
was commenced by the Universalists.’”’ The 
Trumpet and Universalist Magazine of this 
city informs us that this was ‘ the regular an- 
nual session of the Rockingham Association,’ 
which adjourned last year to meet at the 
time and place significd by our correspon- 
dent, and which “ has in every instance from 
its foundation held its sessions two days and 
had public services both days, which is com- 
mon to nearly all the Universalist Associa- 
tions.” 
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The Christian Examiner for September, 183]. 
Although most of our subscribers have probably 
read this number, a brief notice of its contents 
may gratify some among them. It ought to have 
received from us earlier attention, for its articles 
are all good, and as a whole constitute a number 
of the Examiner, not inferior in excellence to 
those which have preceded it. The first article 
on ‘Old English Prose Writers’ is finely written, 
and contains judicious and timely remarks on the 
estimation in which these authors should be held, 
with a more particular criticism on the writings 
of Fuller, from which Mr Young compiled the first 
volume of his ‘Library.’ The next article on the 
‘Opinions of Origen’ is a learned and satisfacto- 
ry examination of the views of this Father of the 
Church on various important topics of theology. 
We trust that the writer, to whose pen we may 
alao ascribe the remarks on Justin Martyr which 
have appeared in the same work, will give us the 
results of his farther studies among the remains 
of Christian antiquity. Dr Worcester’s book on 
the ‘ Evils of Contention’ is tavorably noticed in 





the next article ; which is followed by another on 





‘Social Life,’ as it appears in this country and os. 
pecially in this part of the land. The remarks of 
the writer point out some of the evi] tendencies 
and habits of society among us, and deserve the 
practical consideration of many if not of all our 
readers. In the fifth article on * Education for 
the Ministry,’ is given the substance of Prof, Pa). 
frey’s discourse before the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education, on which we expressed 
our fatisfaction upon its delivery. The sixth 
article offers some remarks upon the ‘Book 
of Psalms’ with a comparative view of the merits 
of Mr Noyes’s and of the common translation, in 
which the superiority of the former is clearly 
shown. The last article is principally composed 
of a series of extracts from a work by James Ste- 
phen, Esq. on the ‘Slavery of the West India 
Colonies,’ in which the ‘ practice’ in relation to 
this subject is delineated in descriptions the cor- 
rectness of which cannot be doubted, but which 
no one can read without feeling the deplorable 
injustice and mischiefs of slavery. 





The Scriptural Interpreter. No.3. September, 
1831. 

We welcomed this new publication at its first 
appearance, because we thought the design was 
excellent and were confident it would be faithfyl- 
ly executed. We are gratified to learn, as well 
from individual testimony as from its encouraging 
list of subscribers, that there are so many who 
think with us. There is no class of books at the 
present day more desired, or of more importance, 
than those which aid private Christians to inter- 
pret their Bibles for themselves. Especially to 
those whose duty it is to instruct children, and to 
the teachers of Sunday schools, a manual, like 
this, appearing punctually, and offering plain and 
just explications of important passages of Scrip- 
ture, throwing light upon its text, history, geogra- 
phy, &c, and suggesting general principles of in- 
terpretation which imay be easily understood and 
applied, is of real value. To such we cordially re- 
commend it. For the Sunday School it may fur 
nish a variety of interesting instruction. And in 
this view, the pieces in this number under the 
titles of “ Manner of Christ’s Teaching,” “ Brevity 
of the Gospels,” and the brief article, headed “ A 
good rule in reading the Bible,” are specially 
worthy of attention. 





An Answer to the Question, Why are you a 
Christian? By Jonn Crarke, D. D. Prinled for 
the American Unitarian Association. First Series, 
No. 51. September. pp. 36. 

We are glad, that the Executive Committee 
have adopted this little work into their series, con- 
taining, as it is justly said, “a more conspicuous and 
satisfactory statement of the leading evidences of 
Christianity, than can be found elsewhere within 
the same compass.” 

It is prooably the best production of Dr Clarke, 
and does honor to the learning and piety of that 
esteemed divine, It obtained a just estimation at 
its first appearance. Dr John Toulmin, then of 
Taunton, afterwards of Birmingham, who took a 
lively interest in the religious as well as political 
prosperity of this country, published an edition of 
it under his own care. And this has been follow- 
ed by others. It may be used with pleasure and 
advantage by those, whose leisure or opportunities 
may not allow them to consult larger works, but 
who desire to know and to be able to give a rea- 
son for the faith that isin them. The objections 
are fairly considered, while the evidence is pre- 
sented. We have heard of instances, in which 
this little manual has been blest to the correction 


of a sceptical spirit and to the establishment of 
a firm rational faith. 








OBITUARY. 





[For the Christian Register. ]j 


REV. OLIVER HAYWARD. 


Died on Monday last, in Bridgewater, of an af- 
fection of the heart, Rev. Oliver Hayward, in the 
51st year of his age. 

Mr Hayward was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, and for a short period subsequent to 1816 
minister of the East church and parish in Barnsta- 
ble. Since the dissolution of his connexion with 
that society, he has cherished an interest in the 
studies and duties of the sacred office, and as oc- 
casion offered and his health permitted, has per- 
formed its public services. He possessed a clear 
and energetic mind, and his style of writing was 
distinguished for purity and aptness of sentiment 
and propriety of diction; and had his manner of 
speaking coincided with the fervor and strength 
of his thoughts, he would have been more widely 
and generally known. But he was not formed for 
society and its distinctions. Although naturally 
diffident and retiring in his manners, his heart was 
open to the reception and exercise of the kind 
and sympathetic affections. He loved and prac- 
tised virtue for its own sake, and desired the dif- 
fusion of peace and the extension of happiness. 
He has now exchanged the retirement of life for 
the stillness of the grave. He sleeps the sleep of 
death. And his sleep shall be unbroken until the 
morning of the resurrection, when they who sleep 
in Jesus shall awake, and the frailties and infirmi- 
ties of mortality shall be succeeded by incorrup- 
tion and immortality. 





[From the Centinel and Palladium, by request.} 
MR BENJAMIN BRIGHAM. 


It is the melancholy office of friendship, which 
is but too often tasked, to record the death of a 
friend,—to note when the little band, which mutu- 
al affection and interest have knit together, has 
been broken in upon by life’s fell destroyer. To 
the young, death never seems near until its 
ravages have been made,—until we are called 
upon to mourn over the desolation, which has 
swept by, bearing to the silence of the grave 
hopes and aspirations once as high and buoyant 
as our own. It requires a painful fixedness of 
thought to believe that one, we loved and met and 
conversed with but a few days before, now lies 
wrapt in the cold habiliments of the tomb ;—that 





the places that knew him, whose presence he had 
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made glad, shall know him no more. | The sub- 
ative of this city, and 
ject of this notice wasa n : 
received the rudiments of a classical ecucation at 
the Latin School. While there, he was distin- 
he brightest ornaments of the 
guished as one of t gate hich few b 
school, always holding a station which Tew boys 
ever occupy, preserving the continual regard and 
esteem of his instructors and the unvarying love 
and respect of his school-mates. Having been 
thoroughly fitted at this school, he entered the 
Freshman Class at Harvard University in the 
year 1821, and maintained throughout his collegi- 
ate course the high reputation he had so well 
merited at school. As a chaste and correct clas- 
sical scholar, we do no injustice to the rest of his 
class, in saying, he had no equal, as a profound 
and laborious student hardly his superior. Such 
was his mild, pleasing and amiable deportment, 
such the estimation for his pure and exalted char- 
acter among his class, that upon its leaving col- 
lege, by an almost unanimous vote he was elect- 
ed to be their orator. It is fresh within the recol- 
lection of many, the oration he that day delivered, 
—some of the class had died during the four years 
they had been together; he spoke of them, of 
their virtues, their irreparable Joss to their parents 
and friends, ina manner, that touched even the 
heart of the sapere aa words, that seemed 
ophetic of his own early doom. 
" aealen left college, possessing the love and af- 
fections of all his class-mates, enriched by his Al- 
ma Mater with her highest honors and rewards, 
Mr Brigham entered the Theological School in 
Cambridge; having remained there for about a 
ear, ill health induced him to accept the Chap- 
ainship on board one of our Government ships of 
war, in which he sailed to Pensacola. His health 
being much improved, he again returned to the 
studies which he loved, preparatory to entering 
upon the duties of his profession. Having been 
licensed to preach, a career of usefulness seemed 
now to be opened to him, but unfortunately for 
the world, his health again forsook him, and al- 
though he preached occasionally, he had not 
strength of constitution remaining sufficient to al- 
low him to undertake the duties of a settled Min- 
ister. 

A short time since, he preached his last sermon, 
—it was at the Stone Chapel—the subject of his 
sermon was death, and the manner with which he 
treated it, evidently showed, that he had reflected 
deeply but dispassionately upon the probable short- 
ness of his own life. Even at that moment, the 
hectic of the disease which destroyed him was 
glowing upon his cheek,—the lips then in motion, 
were heralding the speaker to his early grave,— 
and telling his hearers how a Christian should die, 
he has been the first to set them a sad but bright 
and glorious example. For him we mourn not, 
except that he has gone from us,—except that the 
hope of usefulness of which he gave such promise 
to the world, has forever fled ; for we know, that 
though be is lost to the world, he is gained to 
Heaven. 
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Auburn Cemetery. The burial ground at Mount Au- 
burn was consecrated on Saturday last. Prayers were 
offered by Rev. Dr Ware and Rev. Mr Pierpont; and a 
sclemn and eloquent addiess delivered by Judge 
The audience was numerous, and the scene 
and perform ances were deeply interesting aud impres- 
The hymn, composed by 
Rev. Mr Pierpont, was sung on the occasion. 


Story. 


sive. fellowing original 


To thee, O God, in humble trust, 
Our hearts their grateful ncense bara, 
For this thy word, “* Thou art of dust, 
And unte dust shah thoa return.” 


For what were life, life’s work all done, 

The hopes, joys, loves, that cling to clay, 
All, all departed, one by one, 

And yet life’s load bozne on for aye. 
Decay! decay! ’tis stamped oa all! 

All bloom, in flower aad flesh, shall fide; 
Ye whispering trees, when we shall fall, 

Be our long sleep beneath your shade ! 
Here, to thy bosom, mother Earth, 

Take back, in peace, what thou hast given ; 
And all that is of heavenly birth, 

O God, in peace, recall to heaven. 


Riot at Providence. A mob assembled in Provi- 
«lence on Saturday evening, Sept. 24th, and was not 
Jispersed until several of the rioters lost their lives 
and several were severely wounded. This unfortunate 
affair originated in an altercation between a party of 
sailors and some blacks, at houses of ill fame, on the 
Wednesday evening preceding ; when ene sailor was 
shot, and another badly wounded. The mob was im- 
mediately increased, houses were demolished and fur- 
niture destroyed. The Sheriff and his officers, accom- 
panied by the Governor of the State, the civil author- 
ity of Providence, and several members of a military 
company, assembled, and endeavored to suppress the 
tumult. They were however assailed by the mob, 
several were wounded by stones and other misgeiles, 
and at length retreated to avoid a resort to fire arms. 
Disturbances were repeated until Saturday evening, 
when after a proclamation was made for the rioters to 
disperse, and notice given that otherwise they would 
be fired upon, two vollies with blank cartridges were 
fired. These measures proved ineffectual; the mob 
continued their aggressions, wounded the Sheriff and 
several of the soldiers. 
by the Governor, to fire with balls; these orders were 
obeyed, and five persons were killed and four severe- 


Orders were at length given 


ly wounded. 


United States Senator. General Robert Hanna, 
who was dismissed fiom office by Gen. Jackson, has 
been appointed by the Governor of Indiana, U. S. 
Senator for that State, inthe place of the Hon. James 
Noble deceased. At the recent election of Governor 
in the same State, the Clay majority was 9,631; but 
in consequence of a division among the Clay party, 
three Jackson candidates were elected members of 
Congress. 


City Bank Robbery. The New York Journal of 
Commerce, says, We are credibly informed that a 
compromise has been made by the City Bank with 
Parkinson, oy virtue of which he was relieved from 
the custody of the Police last evening. The terms of 
the arrangement are uaderstood to have been, that the 
prosecution should be abandoned, and the sum of three 
thousand dollars, together with his stock in trade, left 
in his possession, on condition of his restoring all the 
stolen property in his hands, and making a full and free 
disclosure of the mode and manner by which the rob- 
bery was effected. The amount accounted for by Par- 
kinson is upwards of thirty seven thousand dollars. 

Immediately upon his discharge from criminal pyo- 
cess, he was taken into the custody of the Sheriff at 
the suit of S.& M. Allen, in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, and being unable to procure bond, was com- 
mitted to the debtors’ prison. The object of the 
Messrs Allen undoubtedly is, to compel him to make 
restitution to them out of the bonds given by the Bank, 
and his other property, for the undiscovered remainder 
of their money. 


Charles Carroll. This venerable man, the only 


surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
entered on his 95th year, on the 19th ult. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. \t is expected that 
the line of :ailroad commencing at Baltimore, and ex- 
tending to the city of Frederick, and the Potomac 
river at the Point of Rocks, will be opened and in op- 
eration before the ‘expiration of the present year. The 
work has already been extended from the Depot into 
the city through Pratt Street to the Steamboat landing, 
and will be continued with all convenient despatch to 
the City Block, agreeably to the original pledge of the 
Company to the city. 


The Madawaska Territory. The following infor- 
mation respecting certain territory in dispute, between 
this country and Gieat Britain, we find in the Daily 
Adveitiser. 


The Governor of Maine, under a resolve of the leg- 
islature of the State, lately appointed Messrs. Deane 
and Kavanah commissioners to visit the disputed ter - 
ritory on the river St John, to inquire into the condi- 
tion and dispositions of the inhabitants, and to give 
them information of the proceedings and views of the 
government of the State in relation to them. These 
gentlemen entered on their mission about the 
middle of the summer, and returned safely near the 
end of August, having accomplished the objects of 
their appointment. On their arrival at the Madawas- 
ka settlement, notice of it was immediately despatched 
to the British authorities at Fredericton. They were 
soon after met by the Warden of the disputed territory 
by direction of the provincial Government, who in- 
quired of them the objects of their iission. These 
being frankly explained to him, he protested against 
their proceeding, and told them that if they persisted 
it would be his duty to continue withthem. They 
expressed their regret at giving him the trouble, but 
told him they were bound to carry their instructions 
into execution. He continued with them two 
or three days, but offered no impediment to their pro- 
ceedings. 

We hear nothing of the decision of the Government 
in relation to the award of the King of the Netherlands. 
It is important that this question should be settled be- 
fore it is rendered more difficult by new collisions be- 
tween the border inhabitants. 


The great source of Pauperism. The Providence 
American makes the following, amoug other remarks, 
on the causes of pauperism. 


By the returns this year fiom the indefatigable Med- 
ical Board of the Dexter Asylum in Providence, we 
have the melancholy and striking fact, fully authenti- 
cated, that out of 126 adults admitted to the Asylum 
in the past year, who have come under the observa- 
tion of the attending physicia' s, ninetyeight were in- 
temperate persons, being five sixths of all the adults, 
who have been directly reduced tv poverty and dis- 
ease, by the use of ardent spirits. 

Thus we find, that five sixths of the expense of sup- 
porting the poor in this town, about $5000 annual 
expenditure, have their direct origin in drinking ar- 
dent spirits. This town receives for licences about 
$2000, and expends $5000 for the support of the 
drunkards, besides the utter and eutire loss of so many 
individuals, who but for Rum would be useful mem- 
bers of society. 

We also learn another striking fact, from the report 
on the cendition of the Asylum, viz; that out of ten 
deaths, the past year, seven were the result of intem- 
perance, all the males and two females. 

These statistics of intemperance, presented under 
our immediate observation, with an accuracy that can- 
not be doubted, furnish conclusive evidence of the 
correctness of the aggregate estimate through our 
country of pauperism and death, resulting from in- 
temperance. 


Insurrection of Slaves in Virginia. The insur- 
rections of the slaves at the South have become truly 
alarming. ‘They clearly show the evils of slave-hold- 
ing. We are not however prepared to say that imme- 
diate and total emancipation would remedy the evil. 
The following extract of a letter dated Petersburgh, 
Va. Sept. 10th, published in the New York Courier, 
shows the terrible situation of the southern part of 
Virginia. 

Our town, m common with the greater portions of 
southern Virginia, has recently been thrown into a 
great state of excitement in consequence of an insur- 
rection among the slaves of Southampton county. 
The newspapers have given many and contradictory 
accounts of this bloody affair. There was not an ab- 
sconding negro among the murderous band, and plun- 
der was scarcely a secondary object. For many weeks 
previous we were annoyed by night and day with 
negro meetings, preachings and baptizings. Hun- 
dieds of pretended converts in Petersburg, Richmond, 
and the sourrounding country—nay thousands is no 
exaggeration—went down into the water, and came 
thence so pure, that for all future time they could do 
no wrong. This is their doctrine, whether taugh) 
them by the respectable white brethren who have oc- 
casionally ministered in their churches, I am not pre- 
pared tosay. At Cooke’s mill in Prince Orange, on 
the Sunday preceding the insurrection, there was a 
negro baptizing. at which not less than 3,000 persons 
of this caste were present, and then itis believed 
the final arrangements were made for the massacre by 
the leaders of the church. The majority of the lay- 
members of the brotherhood were only so far initiated 
in the mysteries of the hellish plot, as to be informed 
that Monday was to be tle day of judgment—that a 
black sun was to rise in the east—(some said in the 
west,) that there was to be oceans of bluodshed, &c. 
With the morning commenced the butchery—a “ black 
sun” arose in the east with vengeance!—a day of 
judgment came upon the heads of 64 innocent men, 
wowen and children. The sentence of the judge and 
the blow of the erecutioners fell at once on the help- 
less victims of fanatic fury! Masters noted for their 
lenity—mistresses famed for their kindness—virgins 
renowned for their beauty and litile helpless lisping 
infants in the cradle, were shot, hewed down with 
axes, butchered with knives, and had their brains 
dashed out against the house side and fences, by these 
fiends in human form—these remorseless dealers in 
blood and carnage! Not once did they willingly 
spare—they went for extermination—determined that 
the news of their deeds and the deeds themselves 
should go together—intentionally they left none tc tell 
the tale of horror. Some, however, did escape, gave 
the alarm and the course of the murderers ‘vas arrested. 
Some twenty or thirty were shot by the whites, and 
about the same number have been or will be hung. 
The ringleader, Nat Turner, (Gen. Cargill, as he call- 
ed himself,) is not yet taken, and my impression is, 
will never be ; at the moment he became convinced 
that his enterprise must fall, he no doubt left the coun- 
ty, and ere this is secure in some one of the non-slave- 
holding states, Circumstances are every day coming 
to light, which go clearly to prove that this insurrec- 
tion was to have been general; at leastin the counties 
between James and Roanoke rivers, and perhaps 1a 
some others. Lt. Harrison Coke of the U. 8. N., 
who went down as a volunteer with the Prince George 
cavalry, informed me that Hark (Hercules,) one of 
the ringleaders, confessed to him that their principal 
force lay in Brunswick. He also saw the maps and 
papers of their General, Nat, from which, however, 
little could be gathered, as they were filled with 
hieroglyphics, of which the favorit figure was the cru- 
cifixion. Their banner was a red-cross in a white 
field. Some of the wretches wore red caps, and oth- 

ers had their hats ornamented with red bands of vari- 
ous materials. Atno time could an attempt of this 
kind have been made with a greater chance of success. 
The militia were unarmed—the inhabitants perfectly 
unconscious of approaching danger from that course, 
never dreamed that they were fostering adders in their 
bosoms who ere long would inflict the sting of death. 
Thanks to an energetic Governor we are now prepared 
to meet danger at any moment: the recent attempt of 
these deluded fanatics has opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple and placed every man on his guard—another such 
an enterprise will end in the total extermination of 
their race in the southern country-—bloody as the 1em- 
edy may be, it will be better thus to rid ourselves of, 





than longer endure the evil. 





College for Colored Youth. A Convention of 
cclored people met at Philadelphia, the past sum- 
mer, to consider the expediency of establishing a 
College, for the education of colored youth. Af- 
ter much debate it was resolved to establish an 
Institution for this purpose, and its location was 
fixed at New Haven. Great excitement was pre- 
duced in that city, and on the 10th of the present 
month, a large and respectable meeting was held 
by the citizens, to take the project into considera- 
tion. The New Haven Advertiser gives the fol- 
lowing account of the meeting. 


At a city meeting duly warned, and held, at the City 
Hall ia the city of New Haven, on Saturday, the 10th 
day of September, 1831, to take into considetation a 
project for the establishment in this city of a college 
for the education of colored youth, the following Pre- 
— and Resolutions were by said meeting adopt- 
ed, viz. 

Whereas endeavors are now making to establish a 
College in this city for the education of the colored 
population of the United States, the West Indies, and 
other countries adjacent ; and in connection witn the 
establishment, the immediate abolition of slavery in 
the United States is not only recommended, and en- 
couraged, by the advocates of the proposed College, 
but demanded as a right; and whereas an omission to 
notice these measures may Le construed as implying 
either indifference to, or approbation of the same. 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the sentiments of 
our citizens should be expressed «n these subjects, 
and that the calling of this meeting by the Mayor and 
— is warmly approved by the citizens of this 
place. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as slavery does not exist 
in Connecticut, and wherever permitted in other States 
depends on the municipal laws of the State which al- 
lows it, and over which neither avy other State, nor 
the Congress of the United States has any control, 
that the propagation of sentiments favorable to the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves in disregard of the 
civil institutions of the States in which they belong, 
and as auxiliary there to the contemporaneous founding 
of Colleges for educating colored people, is an unwar- 
rantable and dangerous interference with the internal 
concerns of other States, and ought to be discouraged. 

And whereas in the opinion of this meeting, Yale 
College, the institutions for the education of females, 
and the othe: schools, already existing in this city are 
important to the community and the general interests 
of science, and as such have been deservedly patron- 
ized by the public, and the establishment of a College 
in the same place to educate the colored population is 
incompatible with the prosperity, if not the existence 
of the present institutions of learning, and will be de- 
structive of the best interests of the city:—And be- 
lieving as we do, that if the estadlishment of such a 
College in any part of the country were decidedly ex- 
pedient, it should never be imposed on any community 
without their consenti— Wherefore 

Resolved, by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common 
Council and Freemen of the City of New Haven, 
in City Meeting assembled, that we wiil resist the 
establishment of the proposed College in this plaee by 
every lawful means. 

And on motion it was Voted, That the proceedings 
of this meeting be signed by the Mayor, and counter- 
signed by the Clerk, and published in all the newspa- 
pers of this city. 

Dennis KimBeR.Ly, Mayor. 

ExvisHa Monson, Clerk. 














FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


England. London papers express deep regret at 
the result of a division in Parliament, upon an amend- 
ment of the reform bill, proposed by Lord Chandos. 
The amendment provides that tenants at will, paying 
£50 per annum rent, shall be entitled to vote for 
county members. The vote was in favor of the 
amendment, against the miaisters, and considered of 
serious injury to the reform bill. It is also reported 
that a misunderstanding prevails in the English Cabi- 
net respecting the late alterations in the Reform bill. 
This dissension is lamented, as without unanimity 
among the members the bill must fail. 
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Russia and Poland. We are still in suspense re- 
specting the result of the Polish contest. It is stated 
that the Poles have undermined Warsaw, that in case 
they should be overpowered, they may bury their in- 
vaders with themselves Leneath the ruins of their capi- 
tal. Itis also said that the Russian Government is 
rea‘ly to treat with the Poles. French interference by 
mediation, and the apparent indecision of the Russian 
movements, render this story somewhat probable. 
Warsaw is well fo: tified, and has provisions to stand a 
siege of four months. There is a regular army of 
40,000 men within the city, and a great number of un- 
disciplined troops in the course of training. 


Holland and Belgium. The Dutch troops have left 
Belgium, but the Belgian government, fearful of anoth- 
er invasion on the part of Holland, and convinced of 
its own weakness, declares its iutention to retain the 
French troops until peace shall be concluded. The 
Prince of Orange has published a triumphant address 
to his army, which he concludes by saying, ‘* We re- 
turn in consequence of an arrangement which our 
Sovereign has made with the King of France.” 


Ex-Emperor of Brazil. We \earn from the Lon- 
don Courier, that Don Pedro has left England to solicit 
the aid of France, for the recovery of the crown of 
Portugal, for his daughter Donna Maria, from the 
usurper, Don Miguel. It is said that he bas received 
a streng intimation from the French government that 
such an application would be favorably received. It 
is also stated that he repeatedly and urgently applied 
to the English government for aid, and regret is ex- 
pressed that it was not afforded. Authentic accounts 
received in London from Portugal, state that affairs in 
that country are ina desperate situation. Jealous of 
the Council, Don Miguel has forbidden them to meet. 
Convinced that a crisis is at hand, he has shut himself 
up in his palace at Quchuz, with a guard of 3000 men, 
and ordered a levy of all persons of the age of sixteen 
capable of bearing arms ; and in the space of a fort- 
night he has immured a thousand additional victims in 
dungeons. 


Hayti. Inthe year 1825 a treaty was made be- 
tween Hayti and France, by which the Haytians 
agreed to pay the French government the sum of 
£6,000,000 sterling, as an indemnity for the acknowl- 
edgment of their independence. Payment has been 
demanded. The Haytians, unable and unwilling to 
comply with their agreement, have annulled the stip- 
ulations. The French Consul was told that he might 
leave Hayti when he pleased, and an appeal made to 
the nation “to defend their liberty aud national inde- 
pendence.” 


Capture of S: Michaels. The troops of Donna Ma- 
ria II. under the command of Count Ville Flor, captur- 
ed this place the beginning of August, although op- 
posed by asuperior force of Don Miguel’s troops. The 
city of Porte d’Elgado had also proclaimed Donna Ma 
tia Queen, and the Governor had fled on board an En- 
glish frigate. 

Steamboat Disaster. The steamboat Rothsay Cas- 
tle, from Liverpool to Beaumares, was lost at the en- 
trance of Menzie Straits, in the night of August 16th. 
One bundred and twenty persons were on board, only 
twelve of whom were saved. 
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Discovery of a New Island. A French paper pub- 
lished at Marseilles, gives the following account of an 
island which has lately appeared in the Mediteranean. 

On the 10th of July, about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, Capt Jean Carran, master of the brig There- 
sine, in his voyage from Trepani to Girgenti, (Sicily,) 
being at the distance of about twenty miles from Cape 
St. Marc, perceived at the distance of a gun-shot a 
large quantity of matter, nearly sixty feet above the 
level of the sea, and which, in circumference, appear- 
ed to be about four hundred fathoms. At the same 
time the air was impregnated with sulphur. On the 
previous day, io the gulf of the Trois Fontaines, he 
had seen a great number of dead fish, and a great quan- 
tity of black pumice-stone floating upon the water, and 
had heard a loud noise resembling thunder, which he 
attributed to a volcanic eruption. He continued his 
voyage to Girgenti, and during all the time he was 
loading his brig, he continually saw a thick smoke rise 
from the same point ; and when he returned, on the 
16th, trom Girgenti, a new spectacle presented itself 
to his eyes--an island of about the same circumference 
as the water which he saw on the 10th. This island, 
which has been named Carrao, from the captain who 
first saw it, is about 12 feet above the level of the sea ; 
it presents, in the middle, a flat surface, and the crater 
of a volcano, from which lava was seen to issue during 
the night. A mist hung over the shore. The sound- 
ings all round the island gave a depth of 100 fathoms. 
It is situated in 37 deg. 6 min. Jat. north, aud 10 deg. 
21 min. long. east of Paris. Such is the report of Cap- 
tain Carrao, who entered the port of Marseilles on the 
30th of July. Captains of other vessels have since seen 
the island, and confirmed the above report. 


Revolution in Para. A revolution commenced in 
Para, (Brazil) on the 7th of August. The result was 
a change of government and the removal of the Presi- 
dent, who wss senta prisoner to Rio. The iatelli- 
gence was brought to Salem by Capt. Surmers, who 
sailed from Praga August 15th. Quiet was restored. 


Hurricanes in the West Indies. The destruction 
of property by the late hurricanes, has induced 
Sir George Fitzgerald Hill, Governor io chief in 
and over several of the West India Islands, to issue 
his proelamation, declaring the port of Kingston open 
for the admission of flour and pine boards, plank and 
timber, free of all duties, until the 3lst day of Decem- 
ber next. 


Free Schools in Ceylon. It appeass, by the latest 
reports, that the number of children belonging to the 
free schools at the five missionary stations in the island 
of Ceylon, is 3,352. Of this number 658 are girls. 
The annual expense of the free schools a‘ four of the 
stations is 337 pounds sterling. 
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MARRIAGES. 


———— a 


In this city, Mr Francis Standing, of North Caroli- 
na, to Miss Eliza Jackson. 

By Rev. Mr Young, Mr Franklin Greene, jr. for- 
merly of Providence, to Miss Agnes Love, daughter 
of John W. Bradlee, Esq. 

On Wednesday last, by Rev. Mr Parkman, Mr Hen- 
ry C. Spurr to Miss Martha Ann Stebbins. 

By Rev. Mr Capen, Mr James M. Lucas, of Sand- 
wich, to Miss Joanna S. Belcher, of Boston; Mr Ben- 
jamin Baker, of Dorchester, to Miss Lydia Thayer of 
Boston. 

In Scituate, Rev. John Boyden, Pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Society in Berlin, Conn. to Miss Sarah 
Jacobs. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Dewey, Mr Sylvanus 
G. Nve to Miss Charlotte C. Bryant, daughter of the 
late Capt. Gamaliel Bryant. 

In Plymouth, Sept. 11th, by Rev. Dr Kendall, Mr 
John Raymond, of Middleborough, to Miss Jedidah 
Ann Brailey, of P. 

In Concord, N. H. Sept. 22d, by Rev. Mr Thomas, 
Mr Oliver Turner to Miss Hannah H. Southwick, 
daughter of Mr George Southwick, all of C. 

In Dover, N. H. on Tuesday Sept. 20th, by Rev. 
Mr Lathrop, Hon. Jeremiah Smith, of Exeter, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hale, daugther of the Hon. William Hale, 
of Dover. 

In Chichester, N. H. Sept. 21st, by Rev. Mr Thomas, 
of Concord, Mr Lewis A. Prescott, of Concord, to Miss 
Emeline Blake, daughter of Maj. Gen. James Blake, 
of Chichester. 

In Portland, Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of 
Bowdoin College, to Miss Mary S. Potter. 

In Providence, Mr Gideon Gurnett to Miss Ann 
Eliza Bullard. 

In New York, Mr John Hart to Miss Laura Augus- 
ta Smith, daughter of Counsellor J. H. Smith, and 
grand-daughter to Judge Smith, His Majesty’s King’s 
Chief Justice, before the disemberment of the States. 

In Pittsford, Monroe Co. N. Y. Maj. George W. 
Cuyler, of Palmyra, to Miss Caroline Porter, daugh- 
ter, of Chauncey P. Esq. 














DEATHS. 
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In this city, Mr Henry Goodrich, aged 48 ; Sally 
Phillips, 39 ; Benjamin Glover, 63 ; on Wednesday, 
Mr James Fullick, 73. 

In Cambridge, Mr George Richards, aged 25; Mr 
— Wells, 27, son ef J. H. Wells, Esq. of Hart- 
ord. 
an Lynn, Mary, wife of Mr Daniel L Mudge, aged 


In South Reading, John Kneeland, Esq. aged 83. 

In Plymouth, Mrs Harriet, wife of Mr Nathaniel 
Clark, aged 33- 

In Waldoborough, Hon. Benjamin Brown, formerly 
a member of Congress from Lincoln District. 

In Hancock, N. H. Sept. 4th, of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, Lydia Anne, daughter of Mr John Whit- 
comb. 

In Providence, Mr Francis Payerne, aged 62; Miss 
Betsey Smith, 47. 

In New York, Mr Benjamin P. Bartlett, son of 
Joseph Bartlett, Esq. aged about 24. 

In Richmond, Va., Rev. John H. Rice, D. D., Pres- 
ident of the Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
aged 63. One of the most distinguished ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

In Georgia, Mr Edward Draper, formerly of Provi- 
ence, aged 28. 

In New Iberia, Florida, Mrs Mary Curtis, wife of 
Capt. Harley Curtis, late of Salem—also the'r infant 
daughter. 








BRIGHTON MARKET— Monday, Sept. 26. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.] 


At Market, this day, 741 Beef Cattle, 714 Stores, 
1267 Sheep, and 1617 Swine. 50 Swine and a few 
Store Cattle were reported last week Several hun- 
dred Stores and thin Cattle remain unsold, many of 
which will probably be sold tomorrow. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—A \ittle depreciation trom 
last week, probably occasioned by the weather. We 
quote for prime 475 a $5; good 425 a 450; thin 
3 25a $4. 

Stores—Sales not very brisk : no prices ascertained. 
Working Oxen—We noticed a few sales at 45, 53, 
62, 70, and $75. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 20, 21, 23, and $25. 
Sheep—Sales quick, occasioned by the limited num- 
ber, and higher prices were obtained. Sales of lots at 
1 75, 2 00, 2 25, 233 and $2,871-2. Some Weth- 
ers at $2 50 a 2 75. 

Swine—We noticed a lot of prime large Barrows at 
41-2c; several small selected lots, two-thirds Bar- 
rows, at41-2c; one of 150, not selected, probably 
two-thirds Barrows, at 41-4c. Retail price for Sows 
41-2a5c; Barrows51-2a6c. 





————— 





TRACT No. 52, (First Series,) A. U. A. 
Just published at the Depository 141 Washington 
Street, Tract No. 52 of the first series of the American 
Unitarian Association, being ‘* The Scripture Doctrine 
of Redemption by Christ Jesus. By Lant Carpenter, 
LL. D. of England.” pp. 12. Gray & Bowen, 
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, GOODRICH’S SCHOOL HISTORY U. 8. 
Fortieth Edition ! 


A History of the United States of America, ona pian 
| adapted to the capacity of youth, and designed to aid 

the memory by a systematic arrangement and interest- 
ing associations. By Rev. C- A. Goovricn, author of 
Ovtlines of Geography. 

It is written in a plain easy and intelligible styie--its 
arrangement of the subject is clear and natural, and it 
is rendered extremely interesting to youth by the in- 
troduction of lively anecdotes acd natrations, which 
serve to illustrate points in the hfstory. 

This work has passed through nearly forty editions, 
and is used in the first seminaries of the U. States. It 
has lately been introduced into the Boston High School 
and is considered to be better calculated for the pur- 
pote education than any similar work now before the 

slic: 

The following, copied from Mr Emerson’s prospec- 
tus of the Weathersfield Female Seminary, is of weight 
48 proceeding from one of the most experienced teach- 

ers in New England. 

“ By using it the last season, the high opinion which 
I had formed of its worth was confirmed and raised. 
The author is uncommonly happy in his arrangement 


; of facts ; in presenting a simple, concise amd luminous 
| view of the subject which in its nature is pecuharly 


complex and intricate ; in dividing the time into eleven 
periods ; in tracing causes and effects ;--in publishfng 
the principal and subordinate parts in type of different 
sizes; and in presenting reflections for the benefit of 
the youthful mind.” ‘“ The-style is easy, neat and re- 
markably perspicuous, and suited to#improve the taste 
of the learner. On thls account this little compend ap- 
pears peculiarly adapted to the use of Schools-” 

With respect to the plan of Mr Goodrich’s History, 
it is only necessary tu say that it has been adopted in. 
treating of English History, and the work is one of the 
most popular in England. In comparing it with other 
School Histories, the Journal of Education says,—--“ If 
any other circumstance is necessary to explain the fact, 
that i‘ has run through more than thirty editions, it 
may be found in its better adaptation to the real wants 
and actual state of our schools than the other works.” 

Published by Ricuarpson, Lonp & HoLsBrRoox, 

Oct. 1. 


PETER PARLEY’S HISTORY OF GREECE 
AND ROME. 


RICHARDsoN, Lornp & Ho.tsroox have in press, 
and will speedily publish, “ Peter Parley’s Stories of 
Ancient and Modern Greeee,”’ designed for schools, 
and illustrated bya map and numerous original en- 
gravings. 

Also, will soon be ready for publicatian, “ Peter 
Parley’s Stories of Ancient Rome,” including a de- 
scription of Modern Italy. 

{S- These works are designed for schools, and will 
be got up in the same attractive style as the other 
works by this author. Oct. 1. 


FREDERICK B. CALLENDER. 


Informs his friends and the public, that he has taken 
the store lately occupied by Wait, Greene, & Co. No. 
13 Court Street, where he intends keeping constantly 
on hand a good assortment of Booxs, STATIONARY, 
Fancy Goons, &c., at low prices. Sabbath and other 
School Libraries supplied on the most liberal terms. 

I Orders from Clergymen and Sabbath School 
Teachers at a distance, promptly attended to. 

F. B. C. is ready to coutract for Book BINDING in 
large or small quantities. 

Publishers will do well to call. 

Old Books re-bound in the neatest manner. 

For sale as above--50 reams of Wrapping Paper, at 
the low price of 62 1-2 cents per ream, 

Sept. 24. 








Stis3tos. 


JEREMY TAYLOR IN MINI- 
ATURE.— The Comforts of Piety, taught from four 
heads in Religion; Faith, Hope, The Holy Spirit and 
Prayer, addressed to a Lady. By Jeremy Taylor, 
author of Holy Living, price one dollar for ten copies, 
same size as Daily Piety. Just published and for sale 
by JAMES LORING, No. 132 Washington street. 

Of Jeremy Taylor’s Work’s Dr Rust thus observes 

—‘* They will be famous to all succeeding genera- 
tions, for their richness of fancy, clearness of expres- 
sion, copiousness of invention, and general usefull- 
hess to all the purposes of a Christian.” 
_ “Itis my full conviction,” says Coleridge, “ that 
in any half dozen sermons of Dr Donne, or Jeremy 
Taylor, there are more thoughts, more facts and ima- 
ges, more excitements to inquiry and intellectual ef- 
fort, than are presented to the congregations of the 
present day in as many churches or meeting-houses 
during twice as many months.” 








CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 
The gentleman to whom the Christian Spectator, of 
June, was lent from the Christian Register Office, is 
requested to return it. 





JUST published by L. C. Bowxes, 


Tae SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 
Vol. 1. No. 3, for September. 
CONTENTS. 
Divisions of Palestine ; Manner of Christ’s teaching ; 
A Knowledge of Circumstances that Illustrate the Bi- 
ble; History of Knglish translations of the Bible; 
Brevity of the Gospels; A good Rule in read ng the 
Bible ; Translation and Exposition of Mat. iv. 12--25, 





REMOVAL. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE heteby gives notice, 
that the business formerly conducted under the firm of 
Wait, Greene & Co. will now be continued by him ; 
and he would take this opportunity to inform his 
friends and customers, that he has taken the Store 
No. 124 Washington Street, formerly occupied by Mr 
L. C. Bowles, where he will be happy to wait on all 
who will do him the favor to call. 

N. B.—Unitarian Sunday School Books, and other 
works relative to Unitarian Christianity will be kept 
constantly on hand. 


L. C. BOWLES will continue the Publshing bus- 
iness at the same Store as herefofore.—He has in press 

Plain Letters on Important Subjects—By Rev. Jon- 
athan Farr. 

The Sunday School Teacher’s Farewell to his Pupils. 

The Only Son— By the Author of * My Early Days.’ 

American Moral Tales—By the Author of ‘ Evening 
Hours, &c., being No. 1 of “ Juvenile Library.” 

Sept. 17. 





EMERSONS QUESTIONS. 


Questions and Supplement to Goodrich’s History of 
the United Stetes. By the Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
Principal of the Female Seminary in Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

Extract from tho Preface. 


* Till within a few years, perhaps no School Book 
has been more needed than a good History of the 
United States. This most unhappy deficiency has 
been in a good degree supplied by the excellent and 
popular work of Mr Goodrich. My first perusal of 
this book, convinced me that it was the best extant, 
for the purpose intended. This conviction has been 
increased by a more intimate acquaintance with it and 
much experience. 

In proportion to the time, it has probably had a 
greater circulation than any other school book of equal 
size, Murray’s excepted ” 

This supplement consists of Questions on Mr G’s, 
history, and others to which the answers are given, 
and of notes intended to amplify the most interesting 
portions of the History in which Mr G’s. notices are 
too concise. It is thought that both these works to- 
gether, form the most complete and useful epitome of 
the U. S. History ever published. _ 

[> Published by RICHARDSON, LORD, & 
HOLBROOK, Boston. September 24. 


“THESE FOUR DAYS MEETINGS.” 


The article in the Register of Sept. 3, on “ These 
Four Days Meetings” is published as atract. It may 
be obtained at this office for distribution, (if applied for 
immediately) at the low price of one dollar a hundred, 
{7 Orders for them promptly answered. 








Sept. 8, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


oY 


SE 

The “ Stanzas to the Skies,” given below, were 
communicated for the Newburyport Advertiser, 
with the accompanying note to the Editor. 

If the following stanzas give half the sac 
to your readers that they have done to mysell, 
shall feel conscience-whole for the petty larceny 
of which I have been guilty, in taking them with- 
out leave from the Album in which their author 
originally inserted them. I believe they have 
never before been published. They were writ- 
ten in 1825. 

STANZAS TO THE 





SKIES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, ESQ. 


Aye! gloriously thou standest there, 
Beautiful, boundless firmament! 

That swelling wide o’er earth and air, 
And round the horizon bent, 

With that bright vault and sapphire wall, 

Dost overhang and circle all. 


Far, far below thee, tall great trees 
Arise, and piles built up of old, 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze 
In the fierce light and cold: 

The eagle soars his utmost height, 

Yet far thou stretchest o’er his flight. 


Thou hast thy frowns! with thee on high 
The storm has made his airy seat ; 
Beyond thy soft blue curtains lie 
His stores of hail and sleet: 
Thence, the consuming lightnings break,— 
There, the strong hurricanes awake. 


Yet thou art prodigal of smiles, 

Smiles sweeter than thy frown is stern: 
Earth sends from all her thousand isles 

A song at their return. 
The glory that comes down from thee 
Bathes in deep joy, the land and sea. 


The sun, the gorgeous sun is thine, 
The pomp that brings and shuts the day ; 
The clouds that round him change and shine, 
The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 
The meek moor walks the silent air. 


The sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies,— 
And lovely, round the Grecian coasts, 
May thy blue pillars rise ; 
I only know how fair they stand 
About my own beloved land! 


And they are fair! a charm is theirs, 
That earth—the proud green earth—has not, 
With all the forms, and hues, aad airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 
We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere, 
And read of heaven’s eternal year. 


Oh! when amid the throng of men 
The heart grows sick of hollow mirth, 
How willingly we turn us then 
Away from this cold earth, 
And look into thy azure breast, 
For seats of innocence and rest! 
New York, June 29, 1825. 


[From the Philadelphia Gazette. ] 


SABBATH MORNING. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN PINNEY. 
How calm comes on this holy day! 
Morning unfolds the eastern sky, 
And upwards takes her lofty way, 
Triumphant to her throne on high. 
Earth glorious wakes, as o’er her breast 
The morning flings her rosy ray, 
And, blushing from her dreamless rest, 
Unveils her to the gaze of day ; 
So still the scene, each wakeful sound 
Seems hallow’d music breathing round. 


The night-winds to their mountain caves, 
The morning mists to heaven’s blue steep, 
And to their ocean depths the waves 
Are gone, their holy rest to keep. 
Tis tranquil al]—around—above— 
The forests far, which bound the scene, 
And peaceful as their Maker’s love, 
Like hills of everlasting green ; 
And clouds like earthly barriers stand, 
Or bulwarks of some viewless Jand. 


Each tree that lifts its arms in air, 

Or hangs its pensive head from high, 
Seems bending at its morning prayer, 

Or whispering with the hours gone by. 
This holy morning, Lord! 1s thine— 

Let silence sanctify thy praise, 
Let heaver and earth in love combine 

And morning stars their music raise ; — 
For "tis the day—joy—joy—ye dead, 
When death and he!l were captive led! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN SELDEN. 


This truly great man was cotemporary with 
Milton, and flourished in the times of the Com- 
monwealth and of the “ Westminster Assembly,” 
ot which he was probably the most learned mem- 
ber. Milton speaks of him as “ the chief of learn- 
ed men reputed in the land”—and Ben Jonson in 
a poeiic epistle, professing himself unable ade- 
quately to celebrate his worth, addresses him 
« Monarch in Letters.” 

We extract the following from the interesting 
life of Selden prefixed to the edition of his “ Table 
Talk,” recently published in the second volume of 
the Library of the “ Old English Prose Writers,” 
edited by Rev. Mr Young. 

His biographer having adverted to his earlier 
works, and the avidity with which they were read 
throughout Europe ; to his intense application to 
his studies and the fame that followed him,—says, 


In 1642, Charles wished to have made 
Selden lord chancellor, but he declined it 
upon the plea of ill health. In 1643, he was 
appointed one of the Jay-members to sit-in 
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the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, ‘‘at 
which time,” says Wood, “ he took the cov- 
enant, and silenced and puzzled the great 
theologists thereof in their respective meet- 
ings.” ‘* Sometimes,” as Whitelocke relates, 
‘“‘ when they had cited a text of Scripture to 
prove their assertion, he would tell them, 
perhaps in their little pocket-bibles, with gilt 
leaves, which they would often pull out and 
read, the translation might be thus, but the 
Greek or Hebrew signified thus or thus, and 
so would totally silence them.” A single in- 
stance of his wit on these occasions may 
amuse the reader. In attempting to ascer- 
tain the exact distance between some place 
on the sea-coast and Jerusalem, one of the 
ministers suggested, that ‘‘as fish was fre- 
quently carried from the first to the latter, 
the interval did not probably exceed thirty 
miles.” This inference was about to be 
adopted, when Selden unfortunately observ- 
ed, that in all likelihood it was salt fish! 
Soon after he was appointed keeper of the 
records in the Tower. 

** At length,” says Wood, “ after this great 
light of our nation had lived to about the age 
of man, it was extinguished on the last of 
November, 1654.” He died of a gradual de- 
cline at the Carmelite, or Friary House, in 





White Friars, which he possessed, with other 
| property, to a very considerable amount, by 
| the bequest of Elizabeth, countess dowager 
of Kent, with whom he had lived in the strict- 
est amity, as he had also done with the earl 
in his life-time. He died very rich, having 
lived a bachelor, in the exercise of a lucra- 
tive profession, with no disposition to ex- 
pense, beyond the formation of a most exten- 
sive and valuable library, which he had once 
bequeathed to the University of Oxford, but 
revoked the legacy on account of some dis- 
gust taken at being required to give a bond 
as security for the loan ef a manuscript: it 
was therefore left at the disposal of his exec- 
utors, but he directed it not to be sold. They 


the Inner Temple, and it actually remained 
for five years in chambers hired for the pur- 
pose ; but no preparations being made for 
building a room to contain it, the executors 
placed itat length in the Bodleian Library, 
where it remains, with his other collections. 

He was buried, by his own direction, in 
the Temple church, on the south side of the 
round walk: his funeral was splendid, and 
attended by all the judges, benchers, and 
great officers, with a concourse of the most 
distinguished persons of the time. 

Mr Richard Johnson, Master of the Tem- 
ple, buried him, according to the Directory, 
and said in his speech, that ‘‘ when a learned 
man dies, a great deal of learning dies with 
him,” and added, that “ if learning could 
have kept a man alive, our bruther had not 
died.”’ 

“‘ Mr Selden,” says the Earl of Clarendon, 
*‘ was a person whom no character can flat- 
ter, or transmit in any expressions equal to 
his merit and virtue. He was of sc stupen- 
dous learning in all kinds and in all langua- 
ges, (as may appear in his excellent and tran- 
scendent writings,) that a man would have 
thought he had been entirely conversant 
amongst books, and had never spent an hour 
but in reading and writing; yet his human- 
ity, courtesy, and affability was such, that he 
would have been thought to have been bred 
in the best courts, but that his good nature, 


municating all he 
breeding. 


knew, 


And, lastly, having remarked “that if he had 
some infirmities with other men, they were weigh- 
ed with wonderful abilities and excellences in the 
opposite scale,” his biographer adds, 

He had certainly a great contempt for the 
ignorant and fanatic among the clergy of his 
day, and did not scruple to express it openly : 
indeed it appears he was of opinion, that the 
state should invariably keep a rein on the 
church. ‘Though not orthodox in his opinions, 
he was ‘“ 
Sir Matthew Hale told Baxter, “a great en- 
emy to Hobbes’s errors, and that he had seen 


either to depart from him or drive him from 
the room.” 
ed by Archbishop Usher and Dr Langbaine ; 
and to them he declared, ‘‘ that he had his 
study full of books and papers of most sub- 


not recollect any passages out of infinite 
books and manuscripts he was master of, 


2? 


the holy Scriptures. 





LETTER FROM GREECE. 


The Religious Intelligencer contains an article 
which we copy as follows. 

Through the kmdness of Mrs Sigourney, 
of Hartford, whose pen has often graced our 


Hartford : 
Tenos, June 14th, 1831. 

Dear Mapam,—I returned last week from 
Athens, where I have been spending about 
two months, and where I succeeded in open- 
ing a school. It was intended for girls alone, 
| but as it was supposed there raight at first 
| be only a few scholars, it was thought edvis- 
_ able to admit children of both sexes, until 
/ the number of scholars should be sufficient 
| to render a division necessary. But in a few 
| days 170 came, and it was found indispensa- 
| ble that the division should be made. I set 
| about building up the walls of a ruined house, 
and suppose that by this time a room is fin- 
ished, sufficiently large for 60 or 70 pupils. 
This is for the girls’ school. Among those 
who send their children to my school, is a 
poet, a native of Athens. One evening, 
when at my lodgings, the conversation tura- 
ed upon the females of America, and their 
benefactions to those of Greece. Just before 
I left'he called and gave me the enclosed 
lines, which he hoped would be forwarded to 








nat - 





you. I send the original, which Mr Perdic- 
care, or Stamatiades, will have the goodness 
to translate for you, as I have not leisure, 
being engaged in packing up my effects, in 
order to go to Athens with my family to re- 
side. If you thimk it worth while, I should 
like to have you put it into English rhyme. 
With regard to the long exiled widows and 
orphans of Athens, about whom you Inquire, 
—their situation is by no means as distress- 
ing as it was two years since. The dona- 
tion of $50, sent them by the Charitable So- 
ciety of Ladies who formerly composed your 
school, I have therefore thought best to ap- 
ply to the education of orphan girls, when 
the school at Athens shall be permanently 
established. I gave notice to this effect in 
the Greek papers, for it was thought not only 
by myself, but by others, to be the best mode 
of applying it. Of course, I have kept it un- 
til the present time, though I had not sup- 
posed that so long a period would elapse be- 
fore I should have been able to commence 
the school. I hope soon to apply it to this 





had intended bestowing it on the society of 


charity, and delight in doing good, and com- | 
exceeded that | 


a resolved serious Christian,” as | 
him openly oppose Hobbes so earnestly as | 
In his last illness, Lhe was visit- | 
jects in the world; yet at that time he could | 


wherein he could rest his soul, save out of | 


columns, we are permitted to publish the | 
following extract of a letter from the Rev. | 
Mr King, Missionary in Greece, to a Jady in | 


object, so that we shall consider you und 
your Society as having a peculiar interest in 
| our institution. 

Some funds, particularly for the girls’ 
school, have been sent me by the ladies of 
New York, and by Mrs Ely of Philadelphia. 
1 have already purchased a spot of land on 
which to build, but I shall need more aid. 
The school is to be called ‘* Philadelphia,” 
or ‘ Brotherly Love,” as that word in Greek 
signifies. lt is designed to be a school of a 
high order, and to rank eventually with the 
best schools for females in Europe and Amer- 
ica. It will be necessary to have several 
teachers, and it would be highly desirable to 
have one from America, as it is almost impos- 
sible to find females here capable of being in- 
structors. One building, at least, must be 
erected. Ihave written to ladies in Paris 
for assistance, and hope the good ladies of 
Hartford will also aid the design. In fact, I 
consider the ladies of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and those who compose your Charit- 
able Society in Hartford, as the founders of 
this institution. Though now but small, I 
| hope it will become a Jight to illumine Ath- 
}ens and its vicinity. I think it better to 
‘have one good school here, with accomplish- 
ed teachers, than several of an ordinary char- 
acter ; and for a High School of some emi- 
nence, -2/hens is undoubtedly the best place. 

Hoping soon to hear from you, 

I remain yours, 
With the highest respect and regard, 
Jonas Kine. 





~Iddress to the Ladies of the United States ; 
by Spyros Boucles, an vithenian Poet. 
Atuens, May 20th, 1830. 
See! to Parnassus’ shadowy height, 
The Muses haste in robes of light; 
The Olive Branch, the Laurel fair, 
Entwin’d with ivy leaves, thes bear, 
To crown the Philhellenic band, 
Whose bounties bless their classic land. 
This day, in Attica divine, 
Minerva rears her temple shrine. 
While children, exil’d long with pain, 
From home and hearth, and household train, 
And orphans bat!’d in sorrow’s tear, 
Who find no parent-welcome dear, 
Come gathering to this hallow’d scene, 
By Knowledge ied, with smile serene,— 
Behold, they taste the joys of peace, 
And bless the patron-friends of Greece. 
Hail! daughters of that western clime, 
Who, mov’d by Charity sublime, 
These intellectual gifts impart, 
That wake a nation’s slumbering heart,— 
Behold, where rob’d in fresher green 
The groves of Helicon are seen, 
Where pure Castalia’s fountain pours 
Sweet streams around its rose-deck’d shores, 
Fond Memory guards your grateful claim, 
And tuneful voices chant your name. 
And if beneath these Attic skies 
Another Pericles should rise, 
A second Solon, wisdom’s child, 
Or Socrates, in virtue mild, j 
To you their gratitude shal] flow, 
Your praises on their lips shall glow, 
Each at your feet shall garlands stre-y, 
All bend in reverent love to you, 
While glorious Fame, with wing unfurl’d, 
Shall bear the echo through the world 











WHAT IS LIFE? 


There is eloquence of thought as well as of 
language,—says the Christian Intelligencer,—in 
the following paragraph from Arnott’s Elements 
| of Physic. 

The functions by which the animal body 
assumes foreign matters from around, and 
converts them into its own substance, is lit- 
tle inviting in some of its details; but taken 
together is one of the most wonderful sub- 
jects which can engage the human attention. 
It points directly to the curious and yet un- 
answered question—what is Life? The stu- 

, dent of nature may analyze with all his art 
| those minute portions of matter called seeds 
and ova, which he knows to be the rudiments 
of future creatures, and the links by which 
endless generations of living creatures hang 
to existence ; but he cannot disentangle and 
display apart their mysterious Life! that 
something under the influence of which each 
little germ in due time swells out to fill an 
invisible mould of maturity, which determines 
its forms and proportions. One such sub- 
stance thus becomes a beauteous rose bush ; 
another a noble oak; a third an eagle, a 
fourth an elephant—yea, in the same way, 
out of the rude materials of broken seeds and 
roots, and leaves of plants, and bits of animal 
flesh, is built up the human frame itself, 
whether of the active male, combining grace- 
fulness with strength, or of the gentler wo- 
nan, with beauty around her as light. How 
passing strange that such should be the ori- 
gin of the human eye, whose glance pierces 
as if the invisible soul were shot with jt—of 
the lips which pour forth sweetest eloquence 
—of the larynx, which by vibrating fills the 
surrounding air with music ; and more won- 
derful than all, of that mass shut up within 
the bony fortress of the skull, whose delicate 
and curious texture is the abode of the soul, 
with its reason which contemplates, and its 





sensibility which. delights in these and end- 
less other miracles of creation. 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


An elaborate and very full report has been re- 
cently published “ of the Proceedings of the late 
Triennial Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Bank of the United States.” As the subject is 
one of deep national concern, and in no way prop- 
erly connected with the party politics of the day, 
we deem it proper to insert the following article 
from the National Gazette. The editor of that 
paper, speaking of the facts and reasonings set 
forth in a communication from the Board of Direc- 
tors in regard to the circumstances, operations 
and usefulness of the Bank, says, 


We will now present a few of the consid- 
erations which struck us with most force, as 
calculated to dissipate some of the prejudices 
_which have been so industriously circulated 
against the institution. 

Ist. A very common reproach against the 
Bank is, that its stock is owned by large cap- 
italists. It appears on the contrary, that out 
of the three thousand six hundred and séven- 
tynine Stockholders resident in the United 
States, there are more than fourteen hundred 
who own sums not exceeding a thousand dol- 
lars, and two thousand eight hundred and 
sixtyfive, being more than three fourths of all 
the Stockholders, who own sums not above 
five thousand dollars. 

It furcher appears, that of this stock more 
than one fourth is held by females, trustees, 
and religious, charitable, and other corpor- 
ations—interests which claim the special 
sympathy of the country. 

The consequence then of breaking down 
the institution and building up anew one 
would be, to sacrifice the interests of the small 
owners, and throw the whole into the hands 
of large capitalists, to speculate upon it, by a 
re-sale at advanced prices, till after a series 
of years it would come back into the posses- 
sion of smaller owners at an enhanced price. 

2d. It appears, that foreigners have pur- 
chased of American citizens at high prices 
more than seven millions of this stock—the 
foreigners thus leaving in the couniry that 


ous Americans, by Boards of American Di- 
rectors whom these foreigners have no agen- 
cy in choosing, and over whom they can ex- 
ercise no control or influence whatever. To 
break down the Bank would of course make 
these American citizens pay back to these 
foreigners the money, which they are now 
using advantageously and profitably in their 
own business. 


multiplying its Branches. It now appears 


es have been added to the establishment. 
This too out of sixtyeight applications. Of 
this additional seven moreover, we have un- 
| derstood that two were established at the par- 
ticular request of the Government in order to 
facilitate the collection of the revenue. 

4th. It has been supposed that the Stock- 
holders have been receiving enormous prof- 
its. It appears that they have not received 
even five per cent. a year payable semi-annu- 
ally. 

oth. There is a crude notion, that the 


eign exchanges. It isimpossible, we think, 
to read this report without coming to the 
clearest conviction that this very business is, 
| perhaps, the most appropriate function of the 
| Bank, as well as the most useful to the 
| country. 

6th. When we see what the Bank has ac- 
complished, the restoration and preservation 
of the currency—the facilities of internal 
trade and of foreign commerce—the contri- 
bution to the circulating medium of more 
than twelve millions of American coin and 
more than nineteen millions of paper better 
than coin, we cannot fail to acknowledge that 
the Bank has done more than its warmest 
friends could have anticipated. 

7th. When we find that the Bank has now 
loaned more than sixty millions of dollars, 
| Stimulating and assisting every branch of 
| American industry—that it has purchased in 
| a single branch of business more than four 
| millions in one year of domestic exchanges— 

that itis the channel of transferring through- 
_out the Union in the course of a single year 
| more than a hundred millions of property 
| with the greatest economy and ease to the 

citizens of the United States, we are forcibly 
struck by the magnitude of its operations 
_and their incalculable importance, as well 
as the infinite confusion and mischief which 
_must attend the destruction of such an insti- 
| tution. 

8th. It appears that the system on which 

_ its business is conducted, besides being emi- 
nently salutary to the country, has been ben- 

eficial tothe Bank itself, as its income has 
been doubled since the year 1822. 

On the whole we recommend this report 
to the attentive consideration of all the so- 
ber classes of the community, who recollect 
with disgust the disastrous state of the cur- 
rency from which the operations of the Bank 
has relieved the country, and who look for- 

_ ward with anxiety to the state into which it 


would relapse were the institution to be de- 
| Stroyed. 

















SILK MANUFACTURE.—NOoO. VII. 


The previous articles on this subject, taken 


_ from the Lowell Journal, have appeared on our 
| third page. 


' The few numbers on this subject were 
_ given to the public without the expectation of 
| Instruction, but for the purpose of diverting 
_ the attention of farmers and manufacturers to 
the subject. Every new object of industry 
requires time and experience before it can 
be advanced to any considerable degree of 
perfection. The first planters of cotton seed 
in the United States had as little expectation 
that within forty years it would become the 
first staple in the country, as the planters of 





amount of money to be lent out to industri- | 


mulberry seed now have that raw me gpere 
become the second staple. In the Norther 

ern 
aud Middle States the farmers have no great 
staples which they can produce from thei, 
lands, although in some favored sections 
large quantities of flour are made ; therefore 
they have a deep interest in advancing any 
species of agricultural improvements, which 
will give them a support for their families 
and a reasonable profit. Every prudent man 
will inquire how much the crop will cost 
and the amount of sales, before he begins to 
cultivate it, and I will give him such informa- 
tion as I have. 

On the 12th of May last, I purchased in 
New York one pound of white Italian Mul- 
berry seed for six dollars, and on the 20th I 
planted it on light loamy land, prepared in 
the same manner I prepare it for wheat or 
barley. I planted it in rows only 18 inches 
apart, and covered the first six ounces two 
inches deep, and almost every seed perished 
in the ground ; but the remaining ten ounces 
were covered only half an inch, and in forty 
days they came up, and twenty thousand of 
them are about eighteen inches high and 
look well. ‘The whole expense of cultivation 
has been five dollars. I do not recommend 
this mode of cultivation. They should be 
planted early in April, in rows of four feet 
apart, and covered only one fourth of an inch 
deep; for the purpose of freeing them from 
weeds by a cultivator. J am now preparing 
my ground for eight pounds of seed, by 
ploughing it often, and dressing it liberally 
with leached ashes. The labor of producing 
the worms from the eggs, feeding them, 
gathering the cocoons, and the other neces- 
sary attention, may be performed in 60 days, 
by two women and two children, for thirty 
thousand worms. This is the whole expense. 
Can a farmer plant a more profitable crop? 
If he can find a market, he certainly cannot. 
But unless we learn the art of reeling it from 
the cocoons in greater perfection than it Is 
taught at present, it will never be purchased 
in a foreign market. The attention of gen- 
tlemen of capital has been turned to this sub- 
ject, and we have no reason to doubt that 
machinery will be erected, and a good mar- 
ket found. The customary price for cocoons 
in France and Italy is 25 cents per pound ; 
in England the climate is too cold and damp 
for them. About five thousand pounds may 
be produced on an acre, which will give the 
farmer $1250. In this calculation a consid- 
erable discount must be made for want of 
skill, an unfavorable season, apd various 





3d. The Bank has been reproached with | S!8 PHILIP SIDNEY’S DEFENCE OF POEsY. 


that for fourteen years past only seven branch- | 


Bank ought not to deal in domestic and for- | 


other accidents. 





SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. 
HILLIARD & BROWN, Booksellers to the Uni- 


versity, Cambridge, have just published, 
| The Library of the Old English Prose Writers. Vol 
Il. Containing Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy 
Sand elden’s Table Talk. With some account of the 
authors and their writings. Edited by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
Extract from the Editer’s Preface. 
| «* The claims of Sir Philip Sidney and John Selden 
' toa place in the Library of Old English Prose Wrivess, 
| it is presumed no cne will question. The Defence of 
} Poesy is certainly one of the pures* and most brilliant 
| gems in the coronet of English literature; while the 
Table Talk, for us admirable good sense, its shrewd- 
ness of remark, and its accurate delineation of men 
| and manners, stands without an equal in the class of 
Wiiltings to which it belongs.” 


| 


“Tf ever there was a work more than most others 
| calculated to delight and benefit general readers, and 
| at the same time less than most others known and ap- 
preciated by them, itis The Defence of Poesy. It is 
perhaps the most beautiully written prose composition 
of the Elizabethan age, impregnated with the very soul 
and sprint of poetry, and abounding with the mnchest 
adornments of fancy. The excellencies of this admi- 
rable Essay are equally conspicuous, whether we re- 
gard the purity and simplicity of its style, the strength 
and soundness of its teasoning, the rich feivor of its 
eloquence, or the vasiety and aptness of its i{vstrations. 
In short nothing is wanting to make The Defence of 
Poesy a piece of writing that, ina similar sp:ce, is not 
to he parallelled in our language. ”’ 

Dr Johnson remarks, ** A few of the French ina 
are good; but we have one book of that kind better 
than any of them; Selden’s Table Ta'k.”’ 

H & B. have also for sale, the first volume of the 
same Library, which contains Fuller’s Holy and Pro- 
fane States. The third volume will comprise the 
Miscellaneous Works of Sir Thomas Browne, incled- 
ing the whole of ** fhe Religion of a Physician,” and 
the treatise on ** Urn-Burial.”’ Sept. 3. 


i 
Extract from the Retrospective Review. 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED: 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS. 





HIRAM ‘TUPPER, PRINTER. 





TerMs.—Tiree Dollars a year, payable in sit 
iaonths from the time of subseribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
frst month of their year,--twedollars and fifly-cenis. 





To those who pay bills in advance to a collector, 
afte: the first month of their year,—itwo dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and become responsible for 
five subscribers, and send the money yearly in ad- 
vance, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

& No subscriptions discontinued, except at the 
'iscretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
, aid. 

Interest will be charged on all subscriptions, from 
the close of the year when they become due. 

All communications for the editor, as well as letter 
of business relating to the Christian Register, should 
pe addressed to Davip REED, Boston. 

& The following gentlemen are authorized to re- 
‘eive the payment of subscriptions for the Christian 
\tegister in their respective towns and vicinity. 

Augusta, Geo. Thomas 8. Metcalf. 

Brattleborough, Vt. G. C. Hall. 

Burlington, * Rev. G. G. Ingersoll. 

Bridgewater N. Mass. Perez Crocker. 

Concord, ¢¢ Daniel Shattuck. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, W. P. Rice. 

Eastport, Maine, Daniel Kilby. 

Easton, Mass. Daniel Reed. 

Hingham, “ David Andrews, jr. 

Kennebunk, Me. James Osborn. 

Keene, N. H. John Prentiss. 

New Bedford, Mass. William Howe. 

ew York, C. S. Francis. 

Portsmouth, N. H. John W. Foster. 

Plymouth Mass. William Brown. 

Providence, R. J. George Dana. 

Portland, Me. Samuel Colman. 





Rochester, N. Y Clarendon Morse. 
Trenion, VN. ¥Y. Rey. I. B. Pierce. 
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